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Clar.:net marmalade 
Fred Elizalde Orchestra 

The Mooche 

Spike Hughes Orchestra 

White jazz 

Lew Stone Band 

Georgia on my mind 

Nat Gonella 

Rosetta 

George Chisholm’s Swing Orchestra 
Royal Garden blues 

Sid Phillips Quintet 

Jenny’s ball 


George Webb’s Dixielanders 

Black and blue 

Jazz Club presented by Mark White 
Afraid of you 

George Shearing 

Skeleton jangle 

Harry Gold’s Pieces of Eight 

Early hours 

Ken Colyer’s Jazzmen 

Bobby Shafto 

Chris Barber’s Jazzband 
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Stomp your feet 
Fred Elizalde and his Music 
Doan’ you grieve 


Spike Hughes 

and his Dance Orchestra 

Some of these days 

Jack Hylton and his Orchestra 
Stratton Street strut 

Danny Polo and his Swing Stars 
You'll always be mine 

George Chisholm and his Jive Five 
Strut Miss Lizzie 

Sid Phillips Quintet 

Willie the weeper 

George Webb’s Dixielanders 


Davenport blues 

Jazz Club presented by Mark White 
Broadhurst Garden blues 

George Chisholm and his Jive Eight 
Mississippi mud 

George Melly with 

Alex Welsh Dixielanders 

Petite fleur 

Wally Fawkes-Sandy Brown Quintet 
Dippermouth blues 

Ken Colyer’s Jazzmen 

LK 4205 
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BIG BILL BROONZY 


SOME PERSONAL MEMORIES 
by ALEXIS KORNER 


We have organised a Benefit Concert 
for Big Bill Broonzy. 

On March 9th, at the Coliseum, many 
of Britain’s leading musicians are donat- 
ing their time and service for the purpose 
of raising money to send to Bill Broonzy. 
All these people have personal thoughts, 
personal memories of Bill and it is this 
mixture of respect and affection which 
has produced whole hearted 
response. 

I first met Bill Broonzy at the start of 
his 1955 tour. It was with some trepida- 
tion that I rang him at the Shaftesbury 
Hotel within one or two days of his 
arrival. | was rather nervous of telephon- 
ing him, being unused to ringing up 
great blues -singers, and could only 
mutter a strangled greeting. This was 
done in the usual “You Don’t Know Me 
But . . .” style, but his smooth, easy 
paced voice reassured me that I might 
yet survive the next four or five minutes. 
It was then arranged that Bill Broonzy 
and Yannick Bruynoghe, together with 
Max and Betty Jones, should come 
around on the following evening. 

Having sweated steadily for some 
twenty four hours, and carefully hidden 
my guitar, I felt myself prepared to meet 
Big Bill Broonzy. By eight o’clock in the 
evening my wife, who had been viewing 
my mental and physical preparations 
with amused exasperation, began to show 
some concern at my rapidly declining 
state of health. Whilst I had not yet be- 
gun to twitch, this development seemed 
imminent and it was the sound of the 
doorbell which finally startled me back 
to the realisation that it was necessary 
for me to maintain some pretence of 
normal sanity. I trickled down to the hall 
and opened the front door. Outside stood 
Yannick Bruynoghe and Big Bill. I am 
told that I introduced myself quite 
coherently although I wonder if my first 
words, whatever they may have been, had 
anything to do with the look of slight 
suspicion which remained with Bill for 
the next hour or so. Soon however, 
evervone relaxed and, by the end of the 
evening we were all laughing heartily at 
Bill’s jokes. 
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A few days later Bill Broonzy came to 
stay with us. 

He loved to be with the children and 
the dog and it became quite normal to 
see Bill playing his Martin, with our 3} 
year old daughter sitting on his lap and 
the dog nibbling at his left hand as it 
moved up and down the fingerboard. 
Everyone was happy. 

As he is a big man, Bill, not un- 
naturally, has a big appetite and he often 
sat down to a breakfast of two enormous 
chops, three fried eggs and quantities of 
bread. In fact, Bill’s breakfast became 
one of the local sights as the children in 
our street queued outside the area rail- 
ings to watch him ‘dining’ in the base- 
ment. I might mention here that, con- 
trary to general belief, Bill did not drink 
a bottle of whisky either before or dur- 
ing his breakfast; a great disappointment 
to our daughter whose self imposed duty 
it was to pour out—a mania I might add 
which became a considerable burden to 
us after Bill’s departure and which was 
heightened by Bill’s return to our home 
in 1957, when our one year old son’s 
determinated attempts to polish off the 
dregs of all whisky glasses increased the 
general mayhem ! 

We talked about baseball, about the 
blues, about cars and about children. We 
talked about fishing and we talked about 
politics. 

Sappho, our daughter, had a fairly 
sound knowledge of standard blues 
verses, but Bill did not really approve 
of this. The blues Were not for children 
and Bill did not think that they should 
be told about them but, accepting the 
situation. he liked to sing Sappho a song 
each night and. often it was a blues. But 
he would not just walk into the room, 
sit down and sing. Bill Broonzy is a per- 
fectionist and so, for five minutes before 
going in to Sappho, he would sit in his 
room and rehearse, just to make sure that 
he sang as well as possible. Every 
performance had to be his best. 

Everyone tried very hard to understand 
everyone else and, to some extent, we 
were all, probably, successful for we be- 
came good friends. 
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Bill is proud and jealous of his music; 
he is good natured and temperamental. 
He can be difficult, as well as kind, 
sometimes quick to take offence but likes 
to act as a mediator in quarrels. In fact, 
Bill Broonzy is a very human person, But 
Bill Broonzy is from another world than 
ours and it is with his own people that 
he will always be happiest—knowing 
them, he is secure in the knowledge that 
they know him. 


Further to our announcement in last 
month’s issue of the Big Bill Broonzy 
benefit concert to be held at the London 
Coliseum on Sunday March 9th, the fol- 
lowing strong bill has now been finalised: 
Johnny Dankworth and His Orchestra, 
the Dill Jones Trio, Humphrey Lyttelton 
and His Band, and Mick Mulligan and 
His Band. The following guest artists 
will also appear, Cleo Laine, Betty Smith, 
Sandy Brown, Al Fairweather, George 
Melly, Don Rendell, and Bruce Turner. 
The concert will be compered by Aian 
Lomax. Rory McEwen, Wilfred Thomas, 
and it is hoped, Milton Mezz Mezzrow. 
Seats can be obtained direct from the 
Coliseum Box Office, prices 5/-; 7/6, 
10/-, 12/6 and £1/0/0. 

A second benefit concert organised by 
the National Jazz Federation, is 
scheduied to take place at midnight on 
March 14th at the Dominion Theatre, 
Tottenham Court Road, Donating their 
services to this concert is the Chris 
Barber Band, the Lonnie Donegan Skiffle 
Group, and Ken Colvyer’s Jazzmen. 

It is sincerely hoped*that you will give 
these concerts the support they deserve. 


THE EDITOR 
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His Latest Triumph! 


JIMMY RUSHING 


“IF THIS AIN’T THE BLUES” 


DINAH/OH, LOVE/SOMETIMES I THINK I DO/PENNIES FROM HEAVEN /MY FRIEND MR. BLUES / 
IF THIS AIN’T THE BLUES /I CAN’T UNDERSTAND/TAKE ME WITH YOU, BABY 
Vanguard 12’ L.P. PPL 11008 


HERB GELLER PLAYS 


Herb Geller (alto sax); Lorraine Geller (piano); 
Curtis Counce, Leroy Vinnegar (bass) ; Lawrence Marable, 
Eldridge Freeman (drums) 

Love Is Like A Turtle/Sweet Vinegar/Sleigh Ride/etc. 

EmArcy 12’ L.P. EJL 1268 


MAYNARD FERGUSON in «Jam session” 


Herb Geller (alto sax); Bob Cooper (tenor sax); 
Bob Gordon (baritone sax); Milt Bernhart (trombone); 
John Simmons (bass); Claude Williamson (piano); 
Max Roach (drums) 


Air Conditioned/Our Love Is Here To Stay 
EmArcy 12” L.P. EJL 1270 


TERRY GIBBS 
Terry Gibbs (vibes); Herman Wright (bass); e 
Terry Pollard (piano); Nils-Bertil Dahlander (drums) 
Seven Come Eleven/Lonely Dreams/Dickie’s Dream/ 
Imagination/etc. 


EmArcy 12’ L.P. EJL 1269 


JOE SAYE (piano) ‘‘ Scotch On The Rocks ”’ 


Milt Hinton, Whitey Mitchell (bass); Sonny Payne, 
Osie Johnson (drums); Herbie Manne (flute); 
Barry Galbraith, Mundell Lowe (guitar) 
Scotch Mist/I’ll Know/Carioca/ete. 
EmArcy 12’ L.P. EJL 1271 


JULIAN “CANNONBALL” ADDERLEY voi. 2 


James Cleveland (trombone); 

Jerome Richardson (tenor sax); Cecil Payne (baritone sax); 
Nat Adderley (trumpet); J. Johnson (trombone): 
Paul Chambers (bass); John Williams (piano); 

Max Roach, Kenny Clarke (drums) 


Everglade/You’d Be So Nice To Come Home To/etc. 


PRESENTING THE 
GERRY MULLIGAN SEXTET vou. 2 


Gerry Mulligan (baritone sax); Zoot Sims (tenor sax); 
Bob Brookmeyer (trombone); Jon Eardley (trumpet); 
Dave Bailey (drums); Peck Morrison (bass). 


PYE GROUP RECORDS 
GEORGIE AULD IN THE LAND ; 
1 AL FAIRWEATHER AND HIS BAND 
OF HI-FI — voi. 2 i 
A Sunday Kind of Love/I May be wrong/ | ** Fairweather Friends ”’ 
Swingin’ In The Moore Park/etc. l 
EmArcy 7” E.P. ERE 1557 ] Nixa 10’ L.P. NJT 511 
THE ALLAN GANLEY QUARTET DENNIS WILSON TRIO 
FEATURING JOE HARRIOTT 
Ganley ”’ | 
Nixa 7’ E.P. NJE 1046 Nixa 7’ E.P. NJE 1045 


Vang ward | | 


DISTRIBUTED BY PYE GROUP RECORDS — LTD., 66 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.! 
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ALL STARS 


and 


by 
DAVE 
HOULDEN 


PRESENT 


Some ruminations inspired by the “Satchmo” autobiography records 


Being still, in spite of having become 
a follower of “mainstream” rather than 
“traditional” jazz, a staunch admirer of 
Louis Armstrong I would have been 
pleased at any time to hear his new bio- 
graphical records (Brunswick LAT 
8211-8214) but the release is particularly 
timely, coming as it does at a time when 
Armstrong is under fire for his current 
work from both sides of the critical 
fence. 

Louis has been the subject for some 
years now of attacks on the grounds of 
alleged Uncle Tom-ism; based on his 
clowning on stage and his playing for 
segregated audiences. With regard to the 
latter accusation it must be admitted that 
Armstrong has not taken such a firm 
stand on this vital matter as he might have 
done; he seems to be very much in the 
hands of his manager and too disinclined 
to assert his rights as a great artist. It 
must be realised, however, that this same 
criticism applies to all shows working 
the Southem States, which unless they 
are controlled by such a dynamic per- 
sonality as Norman Granz, who has 
sufficient power to attack the deeply 
entrenched prejudices, have all had to 
submit to these conditions. (C.F. “Hear 
Me Talkin’ To Ya’’). Armstrong’s chief 
baiters in the U.S. are perfectly well 
aware that Count Basie, and all the other 
top-liners, work on a strict Jim Crow 
basis in Las Vegas, yet their abuse is re- 
served for Louis; the others. get 
sympathy, and quite rightly so. 

We should not forget, in this context, 
that when Louis made his outburst over 
the Little Rock affair those who were 
previously so ready with their jibes of 
“Rastus’’, and might therefore have been 
expected to be foremost in support of 
this denunciation were not exactly con- 
spicuous in coming forward when talk of 
boycotts and suspended contracts was 
abroad. These facts lead one to believe, 
cynically maybe, that some, at any rate, 
of these criticisms are less sincerely felt 


than purely spiteful. When you are 
anxious to tear someone down any jibe 
will do—the dirtier the better. 

The point about the fooling on stage 
is a much more involved issue, as it bears 
on the question of a complete change in 
attitude towards jazz and its function. 


On the one hand we have the super- 
formality of the M.J.Q. or the self- 
important statements of Mr. S. Kenton, 
while at the other end of the scale we 
find the happy extroverts like Hampton 
or Hines, who do not feel that their 
music is any the worse for a seascning 
of levity—a viewpoint with which I agree 
and which is not the exclusive property 
of the older jazz school as will appear in 
due course. Humphrey Lyttelton sums up 
Armstrong’s stage manner perfectly for 
me when he says, “Louis treads the tight- 
rope between skilful showmanship and 
loss of dignity with consummate artistry”. 
I would add to this that Louis possesses 
a great humorous gift, and one of the 
warmest and most impressive person- 
alities in any kind of show business 
today. What a tragedy if Louis were to 
turn solemn! What a waste of rare 
talent! 

To return once more to the American 
critical fraternity. It has been noted be- 
fore, but may well be repeated, that 
Armstrong’s fooling, is reported as 
“Uncle Tom”, but Gillespie’s clowning 
is referred to as, “possesses a Chaplines- 
que sense of the ridiculous.” Again it was 
said that “Edmond Hall is being turned 
into a third rate comedian’, but Dizzy’s 
tenor man, doing a shuffle on a comedy 
number, was reported as “has a sense of 
timing worthy of a Stan Laurel’. Once 
again I ask, sincere criticism or just pure 
axe grinding ? 

The music of the current All-Stars has 
the uncommon quality of offending 
modernist and traditionalist alike, pro- 
bably because while the “trads” want to 
hear their beloved banjo and heavy 
handed pianist, with Louis sounding 
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exactly as he did thirty years ago, the 
modernists are out of sympathy with the 
music altogether. I must admit to having 
been amazed at the storm of abuse that 
greeted the band’s appearance over here 
from the fundamentalist camp, and cer- 
tain critics who were revolted in the flesh 
by music that they liked on record. 

The fact is, of course, that Louis never 
did play the strict N.O. style so admired 
vy the old school cultists. He did, of 
course, make ail nis early classics within 
the traditional formula, but greatly en- 
larged as to the conception of the trum- 
pet player’s role, and it was certain after 
the Savoy days with Earl Hines that he 
would never return to the primitive 
rhythm section which was the best avail- 
able when the original Hot Five and 
Seven were assembled. Those who would 
have the All-Stars sounding like a super- 
charged Ken Colyer band are therefore 
barking up the wrong tree. Jazz was 
already free from the tongue-tied 
incoherency of the pre-classic era before 
Louis arrived on the scene, and his major 
contribution was to build on the founda- 
tion of the classic style perfected by 
King Oliver thus raising the first story 
of the noble edifice that was to become 
jazz in the thirties. 

Naturally enough Louis has now 
passed his creative peak and tends to 
lean heavily on his old standbys, but he 
constantly offers beautifully blown, 
majestically phrased, mature trumpet, 
played with a tone, power and passion 
that go as straight to the heart as ever, 
while even now, on occasion, as on the 
W. C. Handy LP, the old man still creates 
crackling improvisations on fresh 
material. In this connection it is worth 
remarking that even in the days of the 
Hot Five the recording sessions with the 
small group were quite apart from the 
regular stage work with a big band, and 
that although the various All-Stars re- 
cords made at live shows are of under- 
standably variable quality, their studio 
jobs have been uniformly fine. 
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Other than the band’s general policy 
the chief target of criticism is that, 
debonair hatchet man of the trombone, 
the much maligned, but unabashed James 
Young. Trummy has been called many 
unkind things in recent years, notably a 
“tasteless battering ram” and it will not 
be denied that his solos are not infre- 
quently more notable-for rough flat-out 
drive than for finesse—but he is, of 
course, far more than a mere Dlaster. 
The character of the group altered when 
Young replaced Jack Teagarden, the 
ensemble playing becoming much more 
close-knit. Teagarden was never a great 
ensemble trombonist and Trummy backs 
Louis much more effectively in the col- 

_ lective passages. I would go so far as to 
say that his carrying of so much of the 
ensemble load, plus the fact that Louis 
so obviously digs his personality and 
playing, is directly responsible for Arm- 
strong’s majestic blowing on such recent 
classics as “Chantez Les Bas”. In addi- 
tion to this the more perceptive listener 
will observe that Young frequently plays 
subtle obbligatos behind Louis’ vocals in 
a most “un-battering” manner, and is 
often invaluable in heading the band into 
forceful ride-outs behind Louis’ voice on 
vocal features and booting out back- 
ground riffs behind the other soloists. 

Edmond Hall, although not so great 
an instrumentalist as Barney Bigard, 
suits the present band better because 
Barney never gave of his best away from 
the noble backings with which he was so 
well served during his long stay with the 
Duke. There was a notable diminuation 
in his enthusiasm for his work in the 

Armstrong band towards the end of his 
tenure, so that although the technical 
proficiency was still there, the soul was 
lacking. 


The current rhythm team is the 
weakest point in comparison with the 
previous All Stars. Earl Hines was always 
the ideal pianist for Louis, but with Earl 
unavailable Billy Kyle is probably the 
very best obtainable. Squire Gersh 
(now replaced), offered competence in 
lieu of Arvell Shaw’s excellence, but 
Deems is definitely a weak link, parti- 
cularly when compared to his two illus- 
trious forbears, Catlett and Cole. The 
best that can be said of him is that his 
playing is much improved on the auto- 
biography records, possibly because of 
the restraining presence of a gu tarist. 

If the above notes have given the im- 
pression that I consider the present group 
less interesting than the Teagarden-Bigard 
group I must correct that idea, because 
in spite of individual suveriorities at 
almost every point in the older band the 
present one comes off much better, 
mainly due to the sympathy existing 
between Armstrong and Young. 

So much for stock-taking, now to the 
album itself. Firstly there are some 
notable omissions, particularly “Chimes 
Blues”, on which tune Louis recorded his 
first solo and which might well have 
replaced the rather shop-worn “High 
Society” in the King Oliver section. 
Aficionados of the Hot Five will quickly 
spot one glaring error which slipned past 
both Louis and the ubiquitous Leonard 
Feather, namely that the spoken intro- 
duction to “Gully Low Blues” actually 
refers to “Gut-Bucket Blues”. As the 
latter number is also included in the set 
this might well have been rectified before 
release. 

The performances are generally first- 
rate. Guitarists, George Barnes on the 
small band tracks, and Everett Barksdale 
with the big group, do wonders for the 


rhythm section, so that Deems, in parti- 
cular plays far above his normal standard 
—and Barnes adds a pleasant new solo 
voice faintly reminiscent of Django 
Reinhart. Yank Lawson. acting as sub- 
stitute for King Oliver on three tracks, 
plays with his customary efficiency and 
with more than average feeling. His 
portrayal of the traditional break on the 
outstanding “Snag It”, with Louis play- 
ing a beautiful second part, is a particular 
kick. 

The big band sides are scored by Sy 
Oliver who has succeeded in retaining the 
mood of the originals while taking 
advantage of subsequent advances in 
section saxophone work and has elimin- 
ated the dead wood in the form of the 
lumpish accompaniments which some- 
times detracted from the beauty of the 
trumpet on the old versions. Ed Hall and 
Trummy Young do sterling service with 
the big band—the small amount of tenor 
solo work is handled more than capably 
by Lucky Thompson or Seldon Powell. 

There are far too many tracks to be 
discussed separately here, and with the 
exception of six only, they are new, 
specially made recordings and very far 
from being just “tired old remakes’. 
All concerned obviously worked very 
hard on the project and it is to be hoped 
that the All Stars may use some of the 
revived material in their stage presenta- 
tions. 

Louis’ spoken introductions to the 
tunes are quite charming, not to mention 
often interesting and amusing, and as I 
wrote at the outset, the records serve as 
a timely reminder of all that Armstrong 
has meant and still means to jazz. Both 
to those who would deny him any im- 
portance at all, and to others like myself, 
who, while admiring his work may have 
come to take him too much for granted. 


Jazz Today unit 


previous twelve-inch L.P.s of 
present interest 


the never-forgotten RONNIE SCOTT BAND 
with Deuchar, Humble, Wray, Stenfalt, Feldman, Crombie, Bush 


32-001 RONNIE SCOTT JAZZ CLUB VOL. I All the things /Pantagrulian/Mullenium/Nemo/Got the message / 


Nearness of you/The champ 


32-002 RONNIE SCOTT JAZZ C!L.UB VOL. II 1 may be wrong/On the Alamo/Day Dream/Stringin’ the 
jug/Lullaby in rhythm/Seven ele ven/What’s new/’S wonderful/How am I to know/Just on of those things 


32-003 RONNIE SCOTT JAZZ CLUB VOi. ITE Fast and Loose/Body beautiful/ Yard bird suite/If I should 
lose you/In the land of Nimbupani/Laura/Ooshoo be doo be/This can’t be love/Dear old Southland/El sino/ 
I wished on the moon/Nemo 


32-006 RONNIE SCOTT JAZZ CLUB VOL. IV Fine and dandy/Bouncing with Bud/Things ain’t what 
they used to be/Serenade in blue/Humble pie/’Cuse these bloos/Perdido/Tenderly/Fuller bop man/Nice 
work if you can get it/Tin tin daeo/Fools rush in/In the land of Nimbupani 


32-004 CONCERT AT THE ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL VOL. I featuring the Derek Smith Trio with Don 
Rendell and Ronnie Ross, the Tony Kinsey Trio with Tommy Whittle 


32-005 CONCERT AT THE ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL VOL. I I featuring the Victor Feldman Trio and the 


32-007 DELVING BACK WITH HUMPH ihe Lyttelton band of 1948-49 
32-008 CY LAURIE JAZZ CLUB 
ESQUIRE RECORDS LTD., 76 BEDFORD COURT MANSIONS, BEDFORD AVENUE, LONDON, W.c.t 
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The small jazz clubs and private 
groups are accomplishing wonders all 
over the world in the playing of tradi- 
tional jazz music. The playing jazz clubs 
can generate a full new crop of jazz 
musicians. It seems that far too many 
jazz clubs are established on the basis 
of critical listening and entertainment. 
We had such a jazz club ourselves and 
it accomplished little beyond our own 
pleasurable entertainment and the hassles 
growing out of our divergent opinions. 

The youngsters, rebellious as youth 
has ever properly been, are saying with 
a whoop-la, 

We don’t care what the critics don’t 

*low, 

We're gonna play trad jazz anyhow. 

There would never have been any jazz 
musicians if young people hadn’t taken 
the first plunge. England seems to be 
ahead of other countries in this respect. 
Jazz club for jazz club and band for 
band, England seems far ahead. If the 
Jazz Aces and other young groups be- 
longed to us I wouldn’t be caught sneer- 
ing at them. I would be proud of so 
much interest. 

It should be carefully pointed out that 
mainstream and. hybrid aspirants can do 
no better than to start at the root-source 
of jazz music. It is the only way of which 
I know for a musician to be fully aware 
of what he is doing. Satchmo, Duke, 
Basie and Bird began at the source or 
very near the source, Is Lyttelton a 
worse musician from having begun at 
the source ? 

A mainstream jazz musician who has 
developed out of the root-source of jazz 
is apt to be a better musician than one 
who must go back years later to find out 
what he should have known in the first 
place. 

In the academic world students begin 
with fundamentals and the same rule 
should apply to jazz music. 

There is a tremendous creative poten- 
tial in white people that is never used— 
a rich reservoir of creativity that is never 
tapped. The biggest obstacle to white 
creativity is white peoples’ low opinion 
of themselves. They are certain that they 
have no talent and could not play an 
instrument if they tried. Nothing happens 
because they will not try! 

A country boy in Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri, Jess Stacy, would never have 
played the first note with such an 
attitude. There never would have been a 
Bix, a Hodes or a Muggsy Spanier. There 
never would have been an Austin High 
group if school boys hadn't started fool- 
ing around with instruments and jazz 


BERTA WOOD 


PLAYING JAZZ 


music. Negroes proved long ago that any- 
one who loves the music and cau pat a 
foot in time can play it with varying 
degrees of excellence. 

The playing of excellent jazz music 
did not always come easily to the New 
Orleanians, Because they loved it they 
worked to reach a high standard. Lively 
and tough competition spurred them on 
to new heights. Johnny St. Cyr tells a 
story of how he helped a fourteen-year- 
old Sidney Bechet with his time. Sidney 
when a youngster had a habit of sitting 
on the green and playing clarinet by him- 
self. Johnny heard him and seeing his 
potential and deficiency, invited him to 
come to his house for lessons in time. 
Sidney came and after three weeks of 
lessons from one of the most rock- 
steady time men who ever lived, Sidney 
had it. 

Alton Purnell said, “Everybody in 
New Orleans could play the blues.” 
Literally not every person could play 
blues but most people could play blues 
with varying degrees of excellence. Alton 
began playing two-finger piano when a 
child. He accompanied child singers for 
pennies and nickels and favors. He says 
he was terrible but he learned. The im- 
portant thing is that he was playing no 
matter how badly. 

When Alton progressed enough to de- 
serve it, he had lessons from Burnell 
Santiago. It is a shame that there are no 
recordings of Burnell’s piano playing. 
Musicians have said Burnell was, 
“Lightning on the key board,” and, “he 
had a powerful left: hand”. He played 
such brilliant piano that musicians often 
asked the remainder of the band to stop 
playing so they could hear Burnell play. 

Everyone ought to play some kind of 
instrument if only for his own pleasur- 
able kicks and the enjoyment of playing 
with other amateurs. Then music be- 
comes functional. The point is that when 
a lot of people mess around playing 
blues, boogie and jazz in an amateur 
way, the passion to become an excellent 
musician can come forth. As the twenty- 
four year old Mezzrow said the day he 
got his union membership card, “Jack I 
finally made it, I was a musician... . 
Ain’t that a bitch!” Mezz didn’t know 
much about his horn and there was a 
lot he didn’t know about jazz music but 
he was in and all the doors of develop- 
ment were open to him. 

Not all New Orleans musicians picked 
up jazz music on their own. The tough 
Tio school drilled some of them. At first, 
Picou could not play anything not written 
on paper. A man heard him playing, 
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knocked on the door and asked him to 
come and try out with his band. When 
Picou got there he didn’t know what to 
do without written music. He said 
he was scared and embarrassed and 
didn’t know which way to turn. When the 
band cut loose the leader told him to 
hang on the best way he could. Picou 
soon learned to play freewheeling jazz 
and he left the written music behind. 


_ Paul “Polo” Barnes is a schooled musi- 

cian. He tells a story of how a group of 
musicians would take a musician they 
didn’t know very well, “around the 
world”, to find out how much the new- 
comer musician knew. “Around the 
world”, meant going from one key to 
another in a succession of keys in a 
single number to find out how many keys 
a newcomer could handle. They didn’t 
call out the keys. A good musician was 
supposed to feel his way through his 
educated ear, “around the world”. It 
went thus: C-F- B flat-E flat- A flat- D 
flat-G flat-C flat- B natural-E-A-D-G 
and back to C natural. Polo says that a 
lot of good musicins couldn’t do it but on 
the other hand a number of musicians 
could do it. 


Paul Howard was a schooled musician 
who converted his style after hearing 
jazz music. 


Our Southern California Hot Jazz 
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Society has produced a_ professional 
band, The New Imperial Jazz Eagles. 
They inherited the high-flying name from 
a young groups’ advertising at the Blue- 
bird Caverns. The former group was 
divided between calling the band after 
the New Orleans Imperial and Eagle 
bands so they decided to use both names. 
The original New Orleans Eagle band 
had cards reading, 
“The Eagles fly high and never lose 
a feather. 
If you don’t hear this band, you'll 
have the blues forever.” 


It has been most fortunate that our 
jazz club has had Johnny St. Cyr as a 
playing president and that regular New 
Orleanian playing members have 
included Edgar Mosely who recorded 
with Bunk; Polo Barnes who played with 
Jelly and the last King Oliver band; 
bassist Buddy Barnes; and Mike DeLay. 
Other pros join in the blowing sessions 


from time to time—-George Probert, 
Chuck Wilson, Leonard Bechet. Wm. 
Woodman Snr., John Parker, Alton 


Purnell, members of the George Lewis 
band when they are in town and others. 

The regular New Orleans jazzmen have 
given patient assistance to the amateurs. 
One might think they would not 
condescend to play with the amateurs but 
they have done so. They have given their 
time and have travelled distances to help 
them. Of course there is the excitement 
of social dinners, picnics and outings on 
the beach. Always the meetings are full 
of music. It is startling to hear a 
mediocre musician play a fine sparkling 
solo in fast company. ! 


NEW IMPERIAL JAZZ EAGLES L-R: MIKE 
DELAY, ROY BREWER, ETHEL HIETT, JIM 
WOOD, PAUL BARNES, EDGAR MOSELEY. 
photo Hubbard 


The New Imperial Jazz Eagles have 
been playing week-ends at the Blue Bird 
Cavern for eight months and other musi- 
cians are coming out to hear them. Polo 
Barnes plays clarinet and alto; Edgar 
Mosely; drums; Mike De Lay trumpet 
until Joe Darensbourg hired him to play 
with his new band at The Lark. Johnny 
Lucas is the present trumpet man. Jim 
Shelton is the trombonist. Two club 
members who were amateurs a couple 
of years ago are Ethel Hiett, piano, and 


Jimmy Wood, guitar and tenor banjo 
Two years ago I wouldn't have bet a 
nickel that either one of them would 
become a union member of professional! 
status. Today one would not be sur- 
prised to hear that the band had moved 
uptown into a full time job. 

Jazz clubs built around a_ playing 
nucleus should be encouraged every 
where. The feeling that jazz music is too 
difficult to play is just so much wind in 
the willows. The first step can sometimes 
be the most important one. 

Although traditional jazz has few 
friends in important places in_ this 
country, clarinettist Earl Scheelar of the 
Bay City can’t be kept down once he gets 
loose on records and people hear him. 
There never has been anything quite like 
him. After hearing tapes of ‘Melancholy 
Blues” and “Some Of These Days” in 
which Scheeler plays solo all the way, 
Alton Purnell said that he blows like 
the old-time New Orleans greats. He is a 
virtuoso, not an ensemble man; but what 
a virtuoso jazz clarinet! His powerfully 
lyrical, broad-toned, hot clarinet flows 
in an effortless and unusually beautiful 
manner. I’ve been playing this favourite 
tape for a couple of years now and it 
still brings up the gooseflesh, 


RECORD EXCURSION 


284: KENTISH TOWN RD..NW5 


(Next to Kentish Town Tube Station) 
JSALZ & POPULAR RECORDS 


Photo: FLAIR 


RAIN 


Parlophone 


umph 


featuring KATHY STOBART with the LYTTELTON BAND 


IN A MELLOW TONE 
GEE BABY AIN’T I GOOD TO YOU 
PACKET OF BLUES 


KATH MEETS HUMPH 
MOTEN SWING 


(‘ Parlophone’ is the Regd. Trade Mark of The Parlophone Co. Ltd.) 


334 R.P.M. LONG PLAYING RECORD 


E.M.!. RECORDS LIMITED, 8-11 Great Castle Street, London, W.1 
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53. AJAX 
One more blank in the: Apex label 
listing has been filled, with the acquisition 
of the following: 
17025-A ‘If You Love Me Act Like It” 
(31553) 
-B “He Wasn't Born In Araby” 
(But He’s a Sheikin’ Fool) 
(31551) 
(Both sides by:) Lena Wilson; Porter 
Grainger at Piano. 


63. DOUBLE TROUBLE 

To the listing in the February 1957 
issue should be added still a third varia- 
tion of Paramount 12043, this one in the 
collection of Leslie Thornton. Like the 
other two copies, the A_ side is 
“Mistreated Blues” (1420-2) by Alberta 
Hunter, the piano accompaniment by 
Fletcher Henderson. The B side is: “You 
Can't Do What My Last Man Did” 
(1456-1) by Anna Jones, with piano 
accompaniment by Thomas Waller. One 
of my copies has this same title, artist 
and accompanist for the B side, but uses 
matrix 1469-1. There are thus two en- 
tirely different masters of this title on 
Paramount. 


67. ETHEL WATERS 

I have recently acquired her Columbia 
14112-D, which couples “You Can’t Do 
What My Last Man Did” (W140864-1) 
and ‘Maybe Not At All” (W141209-3), 
both labelled Ethel Waters and Her 
Ebony Four. Personnels were given in 
the April 1957 column. The second title 
is of especial mterest to listen to, since 
Ethel, after singing the song in her own 
way, proceeds to sing it first in the 
manner of Clara Smith and then in 
imitation of the Empress, Miss Bessie 
Smith, As a take-off, it is quite good. 
And of passing interest is the fact that 
two takes of “Make Me a Pallet On 
The Floor (W141543-2, -3) were issued 
on different pressings of Columbia 
14125-D. 


93. JAZZ FROM THE VELDT ? 

Jazz Directory, volume 5, page 849, 
perpetuates an error first perpetrated by 
Charles Delaunay in his original HOT 
DISCOGRAPHY. The artist title Jon 
and His Gruger Smots is given as a 
pseudonym for the Whoopee Makers (in 
case you didn’t know, a recording unit 
composed generally of practically the 
whole Ben Pollack band about 1929-30). 


The original Delaunay states that this 


band title (JON etc.) was used on Romeo 
1108, yet this catalogue number is no- 
where to be found under the Ben Pollack 


group listing. The 1948 Delaunay (NEW 


HOT DISCOGRAPHY) does not men- 
tion this pseudonym at all, yet Jazz 
Directory resurrects it, changes SMOTS 


WALTER C. ALLEN 


DISCOMANIA 


to SMUTS (in honour of the wartime 
South African leader?) and refers the 
reader again to the Whoopee Makers. 
By the time W is covered in Jazz 
Directory, I will be interested to sea just 
where they assign th:s pseudonym ! 

The clue to what I am sure is the real 
situation regarding this supposed titling 
is the number given by _ Delaunay. 
Romeo 1108 turns out to ba listed in the 
Luis Russell section, under the band title 
Loy and His Ginger Snaps, I am con- 
vinced that Jon and His Gruger Smots is 
nothing more nor less than someone’s 
misread ng a hand-written Lou and His 
Ginger Snaps and does not actually exist 
on records. 


94. ORIOLE 

In the course of a most interesting 
letter from T. Keith Daniel of Bristol, he 
asks for some background information 
on the old Oriole label—the American 
label, not the British one. This is cer- 
tainly a worthy subject; despite a great 
deal of searching, we have yet been un- 
able to discover anything concrete about 
its origins and earliest days. The earliest 
reference is found in the U.S. govern- 
ment publication announcing the assign- 
ment or granting of trade-marks. The 
familiar Oriole trade-mark, consisting of 
a profile of a Baltimore Oriole sitting 
on a branch, in a circle, over the word 
ORIOLE in large letters, exactly as used 
on the record label, was filed on April 
22, 1920 by the Standard Music Roll Co. 
of Orange, New Jersey. This firm 
claimed use since March 18, 1920, stat- 
ing that it was applied to “talking- 
machine records and prepared music 
sheets and rolls.” This seems straight- 
forward enough, since Standard was a 
bona fida company which did issue piano 
rolls during the ten years previous to 
1920 at least. However, we know of no 
Oriole records that date back that early. 

The known Oriole record label started 
with catalogue number 101 (which has 
been found) or possibly 100, and even 
these earliest numbers state right on the 
label “copyright 1923”’. It is possible that 
the first 10 or 12 Orioles were pressed at 
the American Record Manufacturing Co. 
plant im Farmingham, Mass., since the 
label typography is identical to that used 
on certain MUSE labels, and MUSE was 
almost certainly manufactured at the 
Farmingham plant. 

From about 112 to at least 235, 
Oriole specimens have all the label and 
matrix characteristics of Grey Gull, in- 
cluding the use of lower-case (a) and (b) 
in parentheses as shown, instead of the 
usual capital A and B sides designations. 
Apparently starting with 250, Oriole 
used Plaza matrices almost (but not 
quite) exclusively, to its demise in 1938 
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under the American Record Corporation. 
Part of the gap between 235 and 250 
may have remained vacant; only one 
issue is known so far from this span, No. 
239, which is obviously a Plaza product 
and was equally as obviously issued later 
than No, 250. During the 1920's, Oriole 
records sold for 25 cents, and at least as 
far back as No. 282, were sold exclu- 
sively by the McCrory chain of five-and- 
dime stores. 

uring the MUSE and Grey Gull 
periods, Oriole used matrices that 
derived ultimately from a number of 
sources. Emerson, Plaza, Grey Gull, 
Paramount, Consolidated, Olympic, and 
possibly others; generally, however, the 
matrix impression in the wax is seen to 
have the same characteristics of a Grey 
Gull pressing of the same matrix during 
this period, Grey Gull itself used 
matrices from these same_ ultimate 
sources. Emerson matrices were ofteg 
used as received from the source, but 
Plaza and Paramount matrix numbers 
were altered by the Grey Guill 
people. For example, Grey Gull 
1173 couples a Plaza and a Paramount 
matrix. The (a) side is: “Louisville Lou”, 
matrix 5171-A-2-1, by Lannin and his 
Orchestra (Originally on Regal 9489 by 
the Roseland Dance Orchestra). The (b) 
side is: “Down Hearted Blues” (14062B- 
1-8) by Fletcher Henderson and His 
Orchestra (Originally on Paramount 
20235 by the same artist). The first title 
is also on Oriole 125 (a), matrix 5171- 
A-2, same artist credit even to the spell- 
ing “Lannin’, while the second title is on 
Oriole 206 (b), matrix 14062-1-5, same 
ariist credit as the Grey Gull and the 
Paramount, The Paramount matrix im- 
pressions in the wax on the Grey Gull 
and Oriole issues have been altered by 
the addition of superfluous numbers 
after the superscript take designation, al- 
though the matrix and take proper are 
in the original Paramount typography. 
Grey Gull therefore received an original 
stamper from Paramount, added some 
extra numbers and hyphens, and these 
altered matrices were then also used for 
the Oriole pressing. 

With Plaza matrix referred to above, 
Grey Gull put the true Plaza matrix 
number into the wax in Grey Gull typo- 
graphy, changed the numeral “1” take to 
the letter “A”, and added 1 or 2 
hyphenated numerals at the end. Again, 
the Grey Gull altered matrix was used 
for the Oriole issue. During this period, 
then, Oriole did not really use any Plaza 
or Paramount matrices as such, but it 
did use a number of Plaza- and Para- 
mount-recorded stampers which were 
then the property of Grey Gull. 


(to be continued) 
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MEMORIES OF NEW ORLEANS 


(February — March 1957) 


written and photographed by 


Before I left Melbourne, Australia 
over two years ago there was much con- 
jecture, many nights over many beers, as 
to the amount of jazz remaining in the 
city of New Orleans. Always there were 
depressing rumours—enough to dis- 
courage even the most enthusiatic of 
would-be pilgrims. Every month brought 
sad news in the dwindling ranks, It is 
difficult to recall now, but I imagine that 
Ken Colyers experiences and some 
American Music records by Kid Thomas 
and Emile Barnes had quite a lot to do 
with my decision to go there and hear 
for myself. 

On the 28th of January, 1955 I made 
the first move by boarding a ship bound 
for Canada. It took a long time and I 
made a lot of regrettable mistakes but 
two years and two weeks later, dead- 
tired at four in the morning, I was driv- 
ing along Canal Street. I found a room 
in a hotel on St. Charles Avenue, three 
blocks from Perdido Street... . 


Trumpet in the Night 

It was my misty, chilly, wide-eyed first 
night and I was sitting in a bar on Royal 
Street. All innocence I asked the bar- 
tender if there were any night-clubs with 
jazz. bands on Burgundy Street. He gave 
me a peculiar look. 

“Burgundy Street? Nah. that’s in 
Niggerville Mac. Nothin’ but jigs around 
there. Alla night-clubs are on Boibon 
Street.” 

Lesson one thus completed. 

I paid for my drink and continued on 
my way along Royal. I had walked for 
maybe five blocks when I first heard the 
music—a trumpet loud and clear and hot 
in the distance. Elated and gooce-pimpled 
I quickened my pace. I followed the elu- 
sive sound through the narrow, wrought- 
iron grilled streets until I came to a small 
art shoo on St. Peter. A sign over the 
door read “Associated Artists Studio”. I 
took a deep breath and entered. In the 
far corner, banked by gay water-colour 
scenes of the Vieux Carre, sat three 
coloured musicians. The trumpet player 
looked vaguely familiar. 

A very attractive young lady sidled up, 
a battered straw hat in her hand, and 
asked if I would care to show some 
tangible appreciation for the band. The 
trumpet finished a chorus of “Casey 
Jones” on a soaring, Armstrong-like note. 

“Who's in the band?”, I shouted. 

“That one on trumpet is Kid Punch 
Miller. an old. . .” 

“Jeez!” I gasped. Here it was my first 
night and already I was listening to 
Punch Miller. I had made it. I had joined 
the millenium-tasters. 

T put a dollar in the hat and the young 


lady thanked me, I looked suspiciously at 
my accent, and moved on to the next 
tourist. I settled down to do some heavy 
listening. 

It was a good and happy beginning for 
which thanks must go to Larry Boren- 
stein, whose idea it was to invite jazz 
musicians to play in his shop as a draw 
for the tourists. Were it not for him I 
might never have found th elocal jazz 
fans nor heard even a portion of the 
music that knowing them enabled me 
to hear, As it happened I was able to 
spend five and six nights a week for 
nearly six weeks listening to men who 
are playing neither regularly nor often 
but whom I consider to be among the 
best jazzmen in the world today. 

With all my luck there were many I 
did not get to hear. 

On that night Punch had with him 
Eddie Morris on trombone and Simon 
Frazier on piano. On subsequent nights 
a drummer of only average ability was 
added and a couple of times Steve 
Ingram dropped in to play clarinet. The 
white musicians who used to sit in can 
no longer do so. It is against the Jaw! 

Punch sounded much as he does on his 
early records—lots of drive, lots of fire 
and on the faster numbers a few too 
many notes. On the slow tunes. and 
especially on the blues, he was always 
magnificent. I will not soon forget the 
night, at a record session at Irwin 
Melfer’s apartment, when he picked up 
his trumpet and sang and played “Sobbin’ 
Hearted Blues” and “Trouble in Mind”. 
It was like hearing Ory play “Blues for 
Jimmie” at the Hangover or Louis play 
“Black and Blue” at the Melbourne 
Stadium. It was that sort of music and 
when he finished there was a ,short 
reverent silence. There was not much 
else you could say. 

One day towards the end of February 
Charlie De Vore and a couple of other 
“drags” pooled their resources and 
bought Punch a much-needed new trum- 
pet. His old one was very battered and 
most of the air that went in one end 
never came out at the other. It was a 
nice gesture and Punch showed his 
appreciation on a Saturday night with 
some of the fieriest, wildest jazz I have 
ever heard. With the new horn his tone 
broadened and the high notes came 
easier and a couple of blocks clearer. 

Eddie Morris, given a set of teeth. 
would be something of a giant on the 
trombone. As it is he manages remark- 
ably well by resting the mouth-piece on 
his gums. His is simple, honest, warm- 
hearted music. I found it stimulating 
after the raucous bellowing of the Bour- 
bon Street crowd. 
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Simon Frazier I thought was the ideal 
jazz band pianist—hard-hitting, unobtru- 
sive and swinging. Night after night he 
pounded Larry delapidated upright and 
without too much effort he was the 
pianist in Blesh’s barrelhouse—one of 
the numerous good one’s who will never 
make the “Encyclopedia of Jazz’. 

It was a fine little group and if Punch 
could find enough musicians to fill the 
gaps he would have a first-rate jazz band. 
But there would be little point in it. 
Natty Dominique has a first-rate jazz 
band in Chicago including such men as 
Baby Dodds, Albert Wynn and Odell 
Rand, and they can’t get work. Punch’s 
chances in New Orleans would be even 
slimmer. 

Punch is not the greatest trumpet 
player to come out of New Orleans but 
he is one of the better ones. It is a sad 
commentary on our time that when I left 
New Orleans he was doing occasional 
odd jobs for Larry in the daytime and 
playing for a couple of dollars “kitty” 
one night a week. It is an old and all 
too familiar story. 

Rae, the girl who was doing more with 
her straw hat tian any of us with our 
long-winded articles told me that Kid 
Thomas Valentine and his band would be 
in attendance the following, Friday, 
night. I thanked her and walked slowly 
back to my hotel, happy that the long. 
waiting, jazzless days in Canada had not 
been in vain. 

I returned the next night, listened in 
wonder to Kid Thomas, and struck up an 
acquaintance with some of the loca! 
fanatics. 


A Short Piece on People 

One of the things that struck me as 
being strange was the small number of 
jazz fans in New Orleans. I had always 
imagine dthat there would be, not hordes. 
but at least a considerable number of 
them. There were, and Bill Russell, Dick 
Allen and I counted them, twelve. 
Twelve, that is, who at the time of my 
visit were taking an active interest in the 
music being played by the coloured 
musicians of that city. They were, with- 
out exception very dedicated people. 

At 600 Chartres Street in the heart of 
the French Quarter, there is a small re- 
cord shop. Over the door hangs a red 
vinylite long-playing record with a faded 
blue label and behind the door lurks one 
William Russell who owns the record 
and operates the shop. 

I spent many of my waking hours in 
Bill's shop, buying and listening to re- 
cords, playing tapes of Natty Dominique. 
Omer Simeon and Roy Palmer telling of 
their experiences and airing their ideas as 
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to how jazz should be played. I read Baby 
Dodds’ book on drumming and listened 
as Bill outlined his plans to record 
Manuel Manetta (‘‘Fess’’, as they call 
him, is the man who taught Jelly Roll. 
He still wears a ring given to him by 
Lulu White when he was playing piano at 
Mahogany Hall), Alphonse Picou and 
Kid Thomas. I heard stories, both sad 
and hilarious, of AM recording sessions, 
of Bunk in New Iberia and New York, 
and of Natty, Baby and George Mitchell 
in Chicago. 

Bill Russell’s knowledge of jazz and 
jazz-lore is rather frightening and my 
one regret is that he is not enormously 
wealthy. If he were then there would be 
no shortage of records by the N.O. 
veterans. 

Sam Charters has spent seven years in 
the South, interviewing the oldtimers and 
recording as much of the music as he has 
been able to find—jazz bands, jug bands, 
brass bands, string bands, shoe-shine 
boys, street-cries, blues singers. I spent 


one memorable evening listening to some 
of Sam’s tapes and can remember hearing 
recent recordings of Gus Gammon (with 
members of the old Memphis Jug Band), 
The Eureka Brass Band (featuring beau- 
tiful dirge trumpet by Willie Pageau and 
a rendition of “Lord, Lord, Lord” (that is 
nothing short of fantastic), Kid Thomas, 
De De and Billy Pierce, Joe Avery, 
Isaiah Morgan (playing stirring trumpet 
at a wedding in Mobile) and numerous 
others whose names I have either for- 
gotten or never did know. 


Arrangements were under way for 
some of these tapes to appear on Folk- 
ways longplayers. We can only wait and 
hope. 

Richard Allen, late of the N.O. Record 
Shop has the dubious distinction of own- 
ing one of the most disorganised record 
collection I have ever seen. 

Ronnie Soderberg is a Henry Miller 
devotee who was about to leave for 
Chicago in search of Charlie Spand. 

Irwin Helfer is a young pianist out of 


Chicago who has played concerts as 
accompanist to Mama Yancey. 

Charlie MacNett is a drummer from 
Virginia and Charlie De Vore is a cornet 
player from Minneapolis who has been 
in jail twice—once for sitting in with the 
Kid Thomas band and once for entering 
a coloured bar to listen to Picou. 

Those then are some of the dedicated 
few, the ones I knew best, who have 
journeyed to N.O. from all over the 
U.S.A. Those are the few who follow 
the parades and the funerals, who try to 
record the music, who listen to the bands 
and talk to the musicians and let them 
know that they and their music are not 
yet entirely forgotten. 


A Night at the Moulin Rouge 

The Moulin Rouge is across the river, 
in Marrero. It is a large, dilapidated, 
garishly-neoned dance hall and, until 
they were fired, you could go there 
Saturday nights and listen to the rousing, 
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stomping music of Kid Thomas" 


tine and his N.O. Band. You could or 
a bottle of Jax and relax there with the 
unsophisticated, mostly middle-aged 
working people of the city. You could 
wave your arms when the music moved 
you and you could have a wonderful 
time getting drunk and sitting and listea- 
ing and watching the people dancing to 
the music of the couniry, 

But that is all over now. It ended 
on Mardi Gras Day when the owner 
asked the band to piay all day for no 
pay. Naturally Thomas refused and he 
was promptly and unjustly fired. A hill- 
billy band, and a poor one at that, got 
the job. 

The last I heard Kid and his band had 
joined Punch as the star attraction at 
the Associated Artists Studio. 

Kid Thomas is a small, wiry trumpet 
player with an iron lip. Heard in person 
he sounds quite different to the man on 
the American Music LP. His playing is 
sometimes reminiscent of Tommy Lad- 
nier’s work on the Henderson records but 
the old-timers say he is a Chris Kelly 
man. He plays loud, very loud and has 
a tone as wide as the Mississippi. His 
vibrato, intense and fierce, stamps him as 
one of the Dodds-Armstrong-Carey 
school of jazzmen. As did Ladnier he 
plays an <xciting, economical lead with 
never a note where a note is not 
absolutely essential to the structure of 
the music. And he never takes a solo. 
This is not. as people have sneeringly 
suggested of other N.O. trumpet players 
because his lip is not up to it. He just 
doesn’t want solos—surely something of 
a phenomenon in this day and age? 

He was, ever so slightly, the best 
trumpet player I heard in New Orleans. 


on” 


_ 2d Washington is a big man but not 
fat He plays and dwarfs the alto 
“saxophone and sings the most knocked- 


out vocals in the city. | have seen few 
musicians enjoy playing as he does and 
to watch and listen to him wailing chorus 
after chorus on “In the Gloryland”’, wav- 
irg his alto in all directions, playing into 
Kid’s ear and only stoppng when Kid 
shouts, “Yeah!” In approval, is an ex- 
perience. Ed’s vocal on “Duck’s Yas 
Yas”, “St. Louis Blues”, “Ice Cream”, 
and “Down On The Farm They All 
Asked For You” should definitely be 
preserved for posterity. 

Tall, rangy Louis Nelson plays the 
trombone. His tone is white-hot and his 
style nearer to Preston Jackson than Ory. 
His ensemble phrasing is well placed and 
his solos nearly always lifted me out of 
my seat. One night, while Kid was off- 
stage, he, Ed. and the rhythm section did 
a thundering half-long version of “Closer 
Walk” that had everyone. fans and 
dancers alike, yelling and clapping for 
more, 

Sammy Penn, or “Smilin? Sammy” as 
he is called, plays the drums and sings a 
blues, “I B’lieve | Can Make It By My- 
self’. His beat is as infectious as his 
smile, but he is nobody's Baby Dodds. 

Bert Stevenson is the bass player and 
Joe James the pianist and together with 
Sammy they generate and hold that light 
and exuberant four-four beat that we 
associate with the best N.O. bands. 

Some of the men in this band have 
been with Thomas for twenty-three years. 
In spite of this they always seem to have 
a wonderful time when playing together. 
Always there is someone with a shout of 
encouragement, a yelp of delight as Kid 


swings into a last chorus. Joe’s feet go up 
and down like pistons, Ed’s alto waves in 
all directions, Kid’s trumpet points to the 
ceiling and all that goodness, that 
joie de vivre comes bursting out in the 
music. It comes at you, not in sections 
but all at once, and engulfs you. 

And all you can do is sit there grinn- 
ing like an idiot, drinkng your beer and 
wavng your arms when the music engulfs 
you. 


De De and Biliy 

Luthjens is a much smaller and slightly 
wilder version of the Moulin Rouge. 
Three nights a week music is played for 
dancing by De De and Billy Pierce, a 
drummer called Lionel and an occasional 
alto player. The people who come to 
dance and drink are again the poorer 
working people of the city and if the tune 
they request happens to be “The Waltz 
You Saved For Me” then the band will 
play it and you will hear a good example 
of the phenomenon that only Gene 
Williams has ever wondered at in print. 

De De, who lost his sight some three 
years ago, plays trumpet and plays it 
softly, sensitively with that strange 
quality that one hears so often in the 
music of blind people. There is a sad- 
ness there, a blue, haunting sadness with 
never a trace of self-pity or senti- 
mentality. It is the sort of music you 
listen to. 

Billy, his wife, plays the piano and 
sings the blues with a woman’s voice. 

Charlie, Charlotte and I arrived at 
Luthjens early one Saturday morning and 
I called to Billy that I wished to take her 
picture (like Ed Washington, she loved to 


(Continued on page 36) 


HAROLD DAVISON PRESENTS:-— 


AT THE 


Festivat Hate 
EASTER SUNDAY. 6th APRIL AT 3.0 PAM 


JUNE CHRISTY 


Accompanied by 


TED HEATH and his MUSIC 


TICKETS 7/6. 10/-, 12/6, 15/- 


ALL TICKETS NOW AVAILABLE FROM HAROLD DAVISON LTD., EROS HOUSE 
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Meet Mr, Miller 


One or two people actually wrote to 
the musical trade papers about the bill- 
ing of the Glenn Miller Orchestra. We 
didn’t do that, as we have long ceased 
to be disturbed at seeing the public per- 
suaded that what is isn’t and vice versa. 
Although we felt that Harold Davison 
and his newly won cohort Jack Higgins 
has probably gone a little far with the 
monster GLENN MILLER and _ the 
comparatively small ray mckinley, our 
feelings are probably set at nought 
against the tinkling of currency hitting 
the box office counters. 

In the long run, it is the public that 
gets what it asks for, and we wouldn't 
mind betting that many of the patrons 
throughout Britain are now firmly in the 
belief that the slightly greying American 
who doubled on drums and announce- 
ments was, in fact, Glenn Miller him- 
self. Our only wonder is that the Davison 
office should have missed the heaven sent 
opportunity of a sensational double 
billing. The small Lenny Hambro group 
sounded so like Charlie Parker with 
rhythm, that surely it would have been 
only right to give him a full billing as 
CHARLIE PARKER—led by lenny 
hambro. 


No Martyrs We 


Any compunction we may have had 
on the moral grounds of supporting this 
bending of the true position was, how- 
ever, quickly set aside on the receipt of 


JOHN ROWE’S ATTIC 


may be a little off the beaten 

track, but the path has been well 

worn by the feet of those many 

intelligent record buyers who 

know where to look for the best 

selection of new and second-hand 
jazz records in London. 


JOHN ROWE’S ATTIC 


84, Newman Street, 
Oxford Street, London, W.1 


(Next door to “MAGICOAL” 
showrooms) 


Phone: MUSeum 0262 


“3 floors up, but its worth the 
climb” 


BRIAN NICHOLLS 


JAZZMAN’S DIARY 


an invitation to a press reception prior to 
the first concert at the Dominion Theatre. 
Jack Higgins, presumably working on 
the well known cinema industry formula 
of “Get ‘em slobbering before the show 
and they won't notice the film”, had 
arranged for a 3.30 reception on Sunday 
afternoon. Well, he was so right. The 
hospitality and the belated effects of a 
good Sunday lunch sent us clean to sleep 
after a couple of dreamy Glenn Miller 
type numbers. We understand, from a 
conversation with Max Jones afterwards, 
that it was a surprisingly good show. 
The band was slick, well rehearsed, and 
as ‘little like the sad, uninspired group 
we heard at Ruislip Air Base on the 
Band’s last visit to Britain, as one could 
imagine. Its one excursion into the Rock 
‘n’ Roll market, went like a bomb. It 
closed the show, and, incidentally, woke 
us up. 


The Game’s The Thing 


With the entire London jazz world 
divided on the question of which Big Bill 
Broonzy benefit concert to support, and 
with insinuations and counter-insinua- 
tions flying regarding the good intent of 
each party; Ted Morton’s annual debacle 
at the Albert Hall provided an excellent 
meeting ground for discussions and 
lobbying. 

So much talking went on in the Prince 
Consort’s Room (set aside for light re- 
freshments for the Gentlemen of the 
Press), in fact, that it was nearly three 
o'clock in the morning before some of 
the critics actually saw the full horror 
of the Jazz Carnival in the Hall itself. 

We personally crept into a seat behind 
the bandstand long before then, for we 
never miss a good ‘“X” certificate show. 
There is something matey about the 
the Albert Hali on this one night of the 
year. Even the Chelsea Arts Ball can’t 
quite equal the warmth and informal 
atmosphere of several thousand young 
jazz fans out for an all night riot. No 
one consciously arrives in fancy dress. 
It’s just that most fans nowadays seem 
to dress in very strange clothes as a 
matter of habit. One girl was wearing a 
bolster with a hole cut in one end for 
her head and a large one at the other 
end for her legs. The effect was startling. 
What appeared to be the majority of the 
men sported top hats or straw boaters, 
and black long stockings were de rigeur 
for females. 


We Who Are About To Die... 

With so little inhibition, it was no 
wonder what opinions were given so un- 
reservedly. If a band was liked, the crowd 
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screamed, and if not, they booed. No 
one actually threw pennies—but this was 
probably because most of the people 
there could ill afford to be flippant with 
money, 

Chris Barber seemed to be about the 
most popular band, and played three 
encores before the crowd would let him 
go. The Alberts came on with a display 
of goon-humour entirely unsuited to the 
vastness of the Albert Hall, and got the 
bird steadily after about two numbers. 
Protracted business with odd instruments 
and a beatless music was hardly likely 
to appeal to a mob which precluded 
three quarters of the people from seeing 
what was happening anyway. 

The disquieting event of the evening 
was the reception given to the Lyttelton 
Band. As we predicted in this column 
some months ago, he has stepped too far 
away from the average jazz moron to 
retain his popularity. Despite some of 
the best jazz of the night, he was booed 
throughout; one young man _ actually 
scrambled over the seats next to us in 
order to get nearer and make _ his 
opinions more strongly felt. Disley 
became a little riled and we have it on 
fairly good authority that he finally hit 
someone. It was a thoroughly good night 
out for all concerned, and we left before 
any serious fighting started. 


And Mother Came Too 


Anyone who has toured wif a band 
or a show will appreciate the consterna- 
tion which reigned at NJF headquarters 
when a garbled message arrived from the 
States announcing that Dave Brubeck 

(Continued on page 36) 


RECORDS BY POST) 


Overseas record buyers includ- 
ing members of H.M. Forces. 
can buy all records free of British 
purchase tax. Fastest and safest 
Despatch—low packing and post- 
age costs—send today for free 
booklet and full details—we also 
send all L.P. and 45 rpm discs 
free of postage and packing 
charges to home customers. 


AGATE & CO., LTD. 


(DEPT. J) 
in association with Dobell’s Jazz 
Record Shop 
17 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
(GER 4197) 
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The LOUIS ARMSTRONG Story. Vol. 3 


(d) Basin St. Blues; (c) Weather Bird; (d) No, 

Papa No; (f) Mugg'es; (g) St. James Infirmary; 

(g) Tight Like This (17 mins.—(b) West End 

Blues; (a) Skip The Gutter; (c) Two Deuces; 

(b) Sugar Foot Strut; (c) Squeeze Me; (b) Don’t 
Jive Me (18 mins.) 


(Philips BBL’ 7202 12in.LP 37s. 6$d.) 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND HIS 
HOT FIVE 


(a) Come Back Sweet Papa; (b) Georgia Grind: 
(b) Oriental Strut; (b) You’re Next; (c) Big Fat 
Ma And Skinny Pa (15 mins.)—(c) Sweet Little 
Papa: (d) I Want A Big Butter and Egg Man; 
(d) Sunset Cafe Stomp; (c) You Made Me Love 
You; (e) Irish Black Bottom (14) mins.) 


(Fontana TFR 6003. 10in.LP 29s. 24d.) 


The third volume in this Armstrong 
story naturally contains those wonderful 
sides he made with Earl Hines. Every 
track is jazz with a capital J, the music 
varying from the sombre but stirring “No 
Papa, No” to the happy and hard hitting 
“Sugar Foot Strut”. One could go on 
writing about these for ever if space 
allowed, for the playing of Louis and 
Earl is full of those incredible flights of 
fancy that mark this as one of the most 
perfect combinations in the history of 
jazz. 

“Muggles” contains one of Earl’s best 
solos; “Squeeze Me” a stimulating solo 
by Louis against solo banjo; “Basin 
Street” one of Louis most poignant scat 
vocals: “Tight Like This” three trium- 
phant trumpet choruses that build to an 
astonishing climax; “Weather Bird” a 
remarkable duet between two great, and 
constantly challenging musicians, encour- 
aging each other to greater heights of 
improvisation; and so on and so on. 
Every track has something to offer and 
so you can’t go wrong. 

The Fontana record is exactly the 
same as the now deleted ‘Rendezvous At 
Sunset Cafe’ originally on Columbia 
3381058. These are from the earliest 
Hot Five period and are worthy of a 
place in your collection. 

S.T. 


Armstrong Story (a), (b), (c), (d),  (f). 
Armstrong (cnt), Jimmy Strong (clt/tnr), Fred 
Robinson (tmb), Earl Hines (pno, celeste on 
“Basin St.’’), Mancy Cara (bjo), Zutty Singleton 
(drs). (a) 27/6/28 (b) 28/6/28 (c) 29/6/28 (d) 
4/12/28 (f) 7/12/28. 

(e) Armstrong and Hines 5/12/28. 

(g) Don Redman (alto) added. 12/12/28. 

Hot Five. (a) Armstrong «cnt), Johnny Dodds 
(clt/alto on ‘‘Come Back’’), Kid Ory (tmb), 


RECORD 


BOB BURNS: GRAHAM BOATFIELD: STANLEY DANCE: KEITH GOODWIN: 


Lilian Armstrong (pno), Johnny St. Cyr (bjo) 
22/2/26. 

(b) Same Vocalists Louis and Lil Armstrong 
on “Georgia Grind’’ 26/2/26. 

(c) Same 23/6/26 

(d) Same Vocals “Big Butter’? Louis Armstrong 
and Alix. ‘“‘Sunset Cafe’’ May Alix. 
16/11/26. 

(e) John Thomas (tmb) replaces Ory. 27/11/26. 
All Chicago. 


PEARL BAILEY 
She Had .To Go And Lose It At The Astor; 
Josephine; To Keep My Love Alive; I Want A 
Man: Let’s Do It (14{ mins.)—The Physician; 
Legalise My Name; You Brought Me More Sun- 
shine; You Can Be Rep'aced; I Wanna Get 
Married (14} mins.) 


(Columbia 33S 1126. 10in.LP 30s. 114d.) 


My Ideal; Big Words; Me And My Shadow; 

What Happened To The Hair; Strike The Iron’s 

Hot; He May Be Your Man But He Comes To 

Sec Me (14} mins.)—I Cried For You; Always 

Shake The Tree; Let There Be Love; Fernandez 

Of The Andes; He’s Gone; She’s Something 
Spanish (15} mins.) 


(Vogue-Coral LVA 9067. 12in.LP 37s. 63d.) 


Although Pearl Bailey’s cabaret styled 
numbers hardly qualify her as a jazz 
artist it is interesting to find on both 
these records that her accompaniment is 
provided by a big band under the direc- 
tion of Don Redman. There are a few 
solos by Taft Jordan, Seldon Powell 
(tenor) and Boomie Richman (tenor) 
which are pleasant. For the rest the band 
provides as much swing as it is allowed 
to, but their scope is inevitably restricted. 
Miss Bailey’s best numbers are those 
slightly risky point numbers which are 
the hall-mark of most American singers. 
On the Columbia tracks she has chosen 
the best of these, and the subtitle “For 
Adults Only” is possibly justified. 


G.L. 


COUNT BASIE AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


Jumpin’ At The Woodside; How High The Moon 
Bice Blop Blues; Flute Juice; One O’Clock Jump 


(Columbia-Clef SEB 10083. EP Ils. 10d.) 


Entitled “Basie Was Here”, this record 
recaptures much of the mood and 
excitement of the Basie orchestra’s first 
sensational visit to this country last year. 
According to Norman Granz’s sleeve 
notes these tracks were actually recorded 
at a London concert—a statement which 
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I beg leave to doubt—it is however the 
music that matters and this suberbly 
drilled orchestra is m fine, driving form 
on all five selections here. 

The two Franks, Foster and Wess 
solo on ‘Woodside’, while ‘Moon” 
receives the finely integrated up-tempo 
performance that many will recall hear- 
ing in person. The band is really in top 
form here and the performance is an 
object lesson in how to play big band 
jazz. The familiar “Blee Blop’” was 
often used by the Count as an opener 
and this is a good, average performance 
of it with powerful drumming from 
Sonny Payne and some execiting work 
from the sax section. “Flute Juice” 
features Frank, Wess on flute, of course, 
with a typical Basie introduction, while 
the record ends with the Count’s signature 
tune in the truncated form with which 
he used to end all his concerts. Well 
worth having, 


Reunald Jones, Thad Jones, Joe Newman, 
Wendell, Culley, (tpts), Benny Powell, Henry 
Coker, Matthew Gee (tmbs), Marshall Royal 
(alto), Frank Foster (tnr), Frank Wess (tnr/ flute), 
Charlie Fowlkes (bari), Bill Graham (alto), 
Eddie Jones (bs), Sonny Payne (drs), Freddy 
Green (gtr), Count Basie (pno). Recorded Gothen- 
berg, 1957. 

ACKER BILK 
AND HIS PARAMOUNT JAZZ BAND 
East Coast Trot; Franklin St. Blues; G!adiolus 
Rag; Bye And Bye (13 mins.)—All The Girls;; 
Goodnight Sweet Prince; Travelling Blues; Breeze; 
St. Philip St. Breakdown (13) mins.) 
(77—LP—7. 10in.LP 29s. 10d.) 


It is difficult for a traditional band to 
achieve much individual style and in this 
case it is left to the leader to provide most 
of the originality. Acker Bilk’s clarinet 
playing has improved enormously and to 
judge from his work on such tracks as 
“Franklin St.” and “St. Philip St.” his 
Dodds-cum-Lewis style must be con- 
sidered one of the best in the country. 

The rest of the group hardly live up 
to their leader's virtuosity, but give him 
adequate, if somewhat plodding support; 
“Gladiolus”, “Bye and Bye” and “Breeze” 
being good examples of the stickiness of 
the rhythm section. Bob Wallis’ trumpet 
playing reveals some latent talent which 
will, no doubt, mature in course of time, 
but he should really refrain from singing 
as on “Bye and Bye”. | gt is 

Acker Bilk (clt), Bob Wallis (tpt and vo), 
Keith Avison (tmb), Viv Carter (drs), Jay Haw- 
kins (bio), John Macey (bs). On ‘‘East Coast’, 
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REVIEWS 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON: 


GERALD LASCELLES: 


*Travelling’’ and ‘‘St. Philip’? John R. T. Davies 
(tmb) replaces Keith Avision. August Ist and 22nd 
1957, at The Metro Club, London. 


BIG BILL BROONZY 


I'm Going Down The Road Feeling Bad; This 
Train—Bill Bailey; A Shanty In Old Shanty 
Town 


(Tempo EXA 61. EP 13s. 74d.) 


In view of the recent sad news about 
Big Bill, we should be grateful for any 
bits and pieces from his numerous re- 
cording sessions. These four are taken 
from a Danish label, and were part of a 
fairly late session, recorded live. It is 
not the deepest nor the bluest of his 
music, but it is good lively singing, full 
of humour, and each track is introduced 
with a typical piece of Broonzy wit. The 
first side is the best. but only by a short 
head: I like them all. GB. 


. THE BLUES 


(a) Royal Garden Blues; (b) 2 Degrees East—- 
3 Degrees West; (c) Walkin’ Carson Blues; (d) 
Leroy’s Blues mins.)}—(e) Blues In The 
Night; (f) Blues Going Un; (g) Blues On The 
Rocks; (h) Some Good Fun Blues (20 mins.) 


(Vogue LAE 12063. 12inLP 38s. 3d.) 


by 


BRIAN NICHOLLS: 


This LP arrived in an assorted parcel 
and I was intrigued by the simple title 
“The Blues”. I was also intrigued by the 
feline young lady on the cover who 
appeared to have three arms, two of 
which are fingering a trumpet in what I 
hope is a symbolic fashion. My misgivings 
began when I read the quote on the 
cover from Dylan Thomas, and con- 
tinued as I read the arty-crafty notes 
which include such profound remarks as, 
“What the blues are, the blues can cure”, 
and “care-worn and plain as the blues 
are, they are unique and will last for- 
ever’, again... “splendid chord-patterns 
may come and go but the crude, won- 
derful old blues will continue by virtue 
of some magic, locked-in ingredient, to 
hold fast to the heart-strings of swingers 
and rubes alike” and lastly... “like rite- 
music from some half-remembered, pre- 
ethnic hometown—common to common 
and uncommon citizens the globe 
around.” 

Now what would you expect to hear 
after a build up like that--the music of 
Gerry Mulligan, Chico Hamilton, Bud 
Shank, John Lewis, Bill Perkins, Russ 
Freeman, Jack Montrose? Hardly, but 
having got over the shock of this being 
a modern jazz album, you will find plenty 
to enjoy in these cool, calm and collected 


Graham Boatfield 
Bob Burns 
Stanley Dance 
Keith Goodwin 
Humphrey Lyttelton 
Brian Nicholls 
Peter Tanner 


Sinclair Traill 


Pick Of The Month 


Duke Ellington 
Curtis Counce Group 


Such Sweet Thunder— 
Duke Ellington Philips BBL 7203 ***** 


Such Sweet Thunder— 
Duke Ellington Philips BBL 7203 ***** 


Vic Dickenson Vol 4 
Vanguard PPT 12019 oe 


Louis Armstrong—Earl Hines 


Such Sweet Thunder— 
Duke Ellington Philips BBL 7203 ***** 


Such Sweet Thunder— 
Duke Ellington Philips BBL 7203 ***** 


HMV DLP 1172 nsec 


Vogue LAC 12073. ***** 


Philips BBL 7202 ***** 
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PETER TANNER: 


SINCLAIR TRAILL 


pastiches of the blues in modern jazz 
chamber music form. Most of the tracks 
have already been issued here, but the 
two new ones are both of considerable 
interest. These are a well played version 
of “Blues In The Night” by The Russ 
Freeman Quartet, with excellent solo 
work from both Russ and Bud Shank 
and “Blues On The Rocks” by The Chico 
Hamilton Trio with George Duvivier. 
Other good tracks are “2 Degrees East” 
for John Lewis’ sensitive piano playing 
and Jim Hall's guitar, and Chico 
Hamilton’s intriguing ‘Walkin’ Carson 
Blues” which spots Carson Smith’s bass 
and Buddy Collette’s alto. P.T. 

(a) The Bud Shank Quintet with Bill Perkins; 
(b) The Bill Perkins-John Lewis Quintet; (c) The 
Chico Hamilton Quintet with Buddy Collette; 
(d) The Jack Sheldon Quintet with Kenny Drew; 
(e) The Russ Freeman Quartet; (f) The Gerry 
Mulligan Quartet; (g) The Chico Hamilton Trio 
with George Duvivier; (h) The Jack Montrose 
Sextet. (Full personnels and recording dates not 
given). 


SERGE CHALOFF 


(a) You Brought A New Kind Of Love To Me: 

Zdot Oh Baby; Love Is Just Around The Corner; 

Easy Street; All I Do Is Dream Of You—(b) 

The Fab‘e Of Mabel; Sherry; Slam; A Salute 

To Tiny; Eenie Meenie Minor Mode; (c) Let's 
Jump. Playing Time 50 mins. 


(Vogue LAE 12052 12in.LP 38s. 3d.) 


Reading the sleeve notes by Alun 
Morgan which grace the cover of this 
disc, one wonders at the misery and 
general despair that accompanied the 
making of this disc. Chaloff regrettably 
passed away last year, and _ pianist 
Dick Twardzik, who appears on the 
second side, died in Paris during the Chet 
Baker tour of Europe in 1955. 

All in all. therefore. the generally 
happy feel and the high standard of the 
jazz come as a pleasant surprise. I find 
the first side preferable. Here Chaloff is 
working with a small group including 
Boots Mussulli, and Russ Freeman. 
There is a fine lift to the music, aided 
no little by the knuckle-bashing style 
of pianist Freeman, His lack of subtlety 
is compensated for by the resulting im- 
pressive rhythmic drive. 

On the second side, which was also 
recorded by George Wein at the Story- 
ville, Chaloff is using a larger group 
(nine piece, in fact), and the outstanding 
member is Charlie Mariano, This group 
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seems less sure of its direction, but 
attempts (often successfully) new patterns 
and Mingus-like lines of melody. Interest- 
ing, but not really my cup of atonality, 


(a) Boots Mussulli (alto); Serge Chaloff (bari): 
Russ Freeman (pno); Jimmy Woode (bs); Buzzy 
Drootin (drs). 

(b) Herb Pomeroy, Nick Capazutto (tpts): 
Gene DiStachio (tbn); Charlie Mariano (alto); 
Varty Haritounian (ten); Serge Chaloff (bari): 
Dick Twardzik (pno); Ray Oliveri (bs); Jimmy 
Zitano (drs). 

(c) Pomeroy: 
Oliveri: Zitano 


Mariano; Chaloff; Twardzik; 


BUDDY COLLETTE 


(a) Cycle, (b) Makin’ Whoopee, (a) Ruby, (c) 
St. Andrews Place Blues, (c) Cheryl Ann, (b) 
Sunset Drive, (21} mins.)}—(b) Jazz City Blues, 
(a) Slappy’s Tune, (b) Frenesi, (a) Santa Monica, 
(c) Jungle Pipe (c) Zan. (22 mins.) 
(Vogue Contemporary LAC 12090 12in.LP 
38s. 3d.) 


Collette was the most important voice 
in the Chico Hamilton Quintet. Here 
he is featured on clarinet, alto. tenor and 
flute to show his jazz talents and 
instrumental versatility. He has a truly 
wonderful sound on the alto, tenor and 
clarinet, but the flute is a bit thin and 
he doesn’t play it as easily as he does 
the others. Nine of the twelve tunes 
are Collette’s originals and on some of 
the tracks like “Slappy’s” a big band 
ensemble introduces him and supplies a 
background. The small group tracks are 
the best, where the improvisations by 
Collette with his pure tone and effortless 
technique on alto are my choice. There 
are a few twelve-bar blues sequences 
which because of their simplicity, swing 
the most. Collette’s style differs slightly 
on all his instruments which I think is 
a terrific credit to him. My favourites 
are the soulful tenor on the slow “Cheryl 
Ann”, and the relaxed swing of his alto 
on “Sunset”. Collette is certainly a fine 
player and a good jazz composer, but 
lacks that spark that would make him 
great. 

B.B. 


(a) Buddy Collette (alto/tnr/clt/fit), Gerald 
Wilson (tpt), David Wells (bs-tpt/tmb), William 
Ed Green (alto), Jewel Grant (bari), Ernie Free- 
man (pno), Red Callender (bs), Max Albright 
(dms). 

(b) Collette, Gerald Wiggins (pno), Gene 
Wright (bs), Bil Richmond (dms). 

(c) Collette, Barney Kessell (gtr), Ernie 
Freeman (pno), Joe Comfort (bs), Larry Bunker 
(dms). 


THE CURTIS COUNCE GROUP 


Landslide; Time after Time; Sonor (23) mins.)— 
Mia; Sarah; A Fifth For Frank (23 mins.) 
(Vogue Cantemporary LAC 12073 12in.LP 

38s. 3d.) 


Anybody that wouldn't like this 
Counce group just musn’t like jazz. For 
this is real swinging jazz with crisp, clean 
ensemble choruses and knocked-out im- 
provisations. Counce plays with a relaxed 
swing and takes a delightful solo on 
“Landslide”, but otherwise fills the role of 


one third of the rhythm section. Harold. 


Land (no relation to Dix E. Land) on 
tenor sax is the star of the record. He has 
really absorbed the Parker tradition, 
broad tone, punchy Bird-like phrases and 
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a continual flow of ideas. He solos on the 
slow “Time After Time” well, but seems 
to be more excited about the swing tem- 
pos. He also composed “Landslide” 
which has a most ingenious chord 
sequence for improvisation. 


Sheldon plays a big, breathy, cornet- 
like sound, improvising in the Fats 
Navarro-Miles Davis school. A delivery 
that seems effortless but produces an 
intense excitement. He solos best on 
“Landslide”, building after a wonderful 
solo from Land. “Sarah” is my favourite 
because it holds one spellbound for al- 
most eleven minutes on sheer artistic 
simplicity. It’s a slow twelve-bar blues. 
This is Carl Perkins’ best contribution on 
piano. His harmonic knowledge is fluent, 
and his patterns logical. Butler is a terrific 
drummer. It’s worth buying the record 
alone for his intelligent drumming. He 
solos on “A Fifth For Frank’—one of 
the greatest drum choruses I’ve heard. He 
uses his fingers and knuckles as well as 
sticks and uses a highly developed tech- 
nique to swing every bar. Don’t miss the 
record for anything, it’s great modern 
jazz. B.B. 

Curtis Counce (bs), Jack She'!don (tpt), Harold 
Land (tnr), Carl Perkins (pno), Frank Butler 
(dms). 


THE DANKWORTH WORKSHOP 


A 4, L tt, Moelh ne 


Firth Of Fourths 
(Parlophone GEP 8653. EP Ils. 14d.) 


Marathon; 


Don’t be misled by the “workshop” 
tag these four tracks are all typical 
Dankworthian scores, competently inter- 
preted by the altoist’s disciplined, brassy 
big band. 

“Applecake” is built around Dank- 
worth’s full-toned, biting alto and the 
leader etches a lively, constructive, and 
extremely imaginative solo. “Coquette” 
builds nicely after a quiet start, and aside 
of the alto and trumpet sequences by 
Dankworth and Dougie Roberts res- 
pectively, there’s also a chorus of brash 
trombone by Laurie Monk, Drummer 
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Kenny Clare kicks the band along in fine 
style on “Marathon”’—which could 
easily be mistaken for a Bill Holman 
arrangement. ‘Fourths” opens’ with 
pianist Dave Lee on harpsichord and then 
develops into an answer and call routine 
between the trumpet and trombone sec- 
tions. Things really begin to jell towards 
the close of this opus, and Dickie 
Hawdon’s muted trumpet is worth noting. 
K.G. 
**App'ecake’’: Derrick Abbott, Bill Metcalf, Stan 
Palmer, Colin Wright (tots), Bill Geldard, Danny 
Elwood, Gary Brown, Harry Buckles (tmbs), 
Dougie Roberts (tpt), Laurie Monk (tmb), Johnny 
Dankworth (alto), Bill Harrington (tnr), Alex 
Leslie (bari), Dave Lee (pno), Eric Dawson (bs), 
Kenny Clare (drs). 
“‘Coquette’’, ‘‘Marathon’’: Same, except Tony 
Russell (tmb), replaces Buckles. 
‘‘Fourths’’: Same, except Ted Barker (tmb) re- 
places Geldard, Danny Moss ,(tnr) replaces 
Harrington, Dickie Hawdon (tpt) — replaces 
Roberts. 


VIC DICKENSON SEPTET (Vol. 4) 


Old Fashioned Love (9} mins.)—Suspension Blues 
Runnin’ Wild (14} mins.) 


(Vanguard PPT 12019. 10.LP 27s. 10d.) 


It’s always hard to review items in a 
Series, especially when they maintain 
such a steady level of performance as 
these Dickenson Vanguards. The first 
instalment has the advantage of impact, 
and I think it’s true to say that “Jeepers 
Creepers” and “Russian Lullaby” caused 
more of a stir in collecting circles than 
the other three put together. My choice 
for the best in the series would hover 
between Volumes 3 and 4, the music for 
which was recorded at the same session. 
To some extent the main weaknesses of 
the earlier sets remain. There is still 
the rather austere procession of solos 
with very little in the way of backing, 
and the mid-tempo numbers seem to plod 
on interminably. This latest set scores 
through having two slow numbers, which 
fill the long tracks more comfortably. 
(You'd better watch it, Vanguard—nine 
minutes for 10” LP is dangerously near 
short weight!) “Old Fashioned Love” has 
a nice verse, which Dickenson remem- 
bered and taught to the other musicians 
on the session. The solos, including a 
guest appearance by Ruby Braff, are all 
excellent, though Hall is a limited impro- 
visor at this almost rhapsodic tempo. 
“Suspension” is the best track yet to 
emerge from the whole series—a really 
meaty blues with superlative Dickenson 
trombone. Heresy it may be, but I have 
a preference for the sparse, dry trumpet 
of Shad Collins over Braff’s more effusive 
style. In the blues Collins sounds very 
much like Charlie Shavers used to in his 
John Kirby days, but with something of 
Ladnier and Guy Kelly in the blues feel- 
ing. “Runnin’ Wild” is taken flat out— 
rather too fast for comfort as far as Ed. 
Hall is concerned. Collins pips away 
effectively and Vic roars into one of his 
most agile and ribald solos. Whether 
because of the fast tempo or through 
association of ideas. Sir Charles falls 
back heavily on the Teddy Wilson patter, 
moving tenths and all. Walter Page’s bass 
notes elude the recording men, especially 
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in his solos. Otherwise the recording has 
all the accustomed Vanguard presence. 

Vic Dickenson (tmb), Edmond Hall (clit), 
Shad Collins (tpt), Sir Charles Thompson (pno), 
Walter Page (bs), Steve Jordan (gtr), Jo Jones 
(drs). Ruby Braff added (tpt) on ‘‘O!d Fashioned 
Love’’. 


JIMMY DORSEY 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Contrasts; J.D.’s Boogie Woogie; Mambo En Sax; 
Maria Elena; Speak Low; It’s The Dreamer In 
Me (174 mins.)}—June Night; Amapola; Just 
Swingin’; Sophisticated Swing; No One Ever Lost 
More; So Rare; Contrasts (164 mins.) 


(H.M.V. CLP 1132. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 


Jimmy Dorsey lead the band on four 
of these tracks (“So Rare”, “Sophisticated 
Swing”, ““Mambo En Sax” and “It’s The 
Dreamer”). The remainder were recorded 
in New York shortly after his death, with 
the band under the leadership of lead 
trumpeter Lee Castle. Frankly I have 
never been greatly excited by Jimmy’s 
efforts with a big band, which somehow 
never achieved the same swing that 
brother Tommy had. The highly com- 
mercial vein of these tracks will hardly 
appeal to most jazz lovers, and its main 
appeal must lie in the sentimental value 
of Jimmy’s last recording session. 


DRUM SUITE 


The Art Blakey Percussion Ensemble 
and The Jazz Messengers 
(a) The sacrifice; Cubano Chant; Oscalypso; 
mins.)}—(b) Nica’s tempo; D’s Dilemma; 
Just for Mary (22 mins.) 
(Philips BBL 7196. 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


Despite the overall title, it’s only Side 
One which is in fact the Drum Suite, m 
three movements, Given one entire edi- 
tion of Jazz Journal and twelve years in 
seclusion, I would venture to analyse the 
music of the Percussion ensemble. As it 
is, I can only confirm what most readers, 
seeing the names of two of the world’s 
finest jazz drummers at the head of the 
personnel, will already have guessed— 
that this is highly excitmg rhythmic 
playing, unpretentious in design and 
superbly executed. Most of the rhythms 
are already familiar in jazz, though they 
are not basically jazz rhythms. In fact, it 
is from Ray Bryant’s punchy, blues- 
infected piano playing that the music gets 
its strongest infusion of jazz. But when 
the result is as exhilarating as this, what’s 
in a name. I am less enthusiastic about the 
Jazz Messengers—but here I must 
declare a prejudice. I am quite simply 
allergic to the sound which this trumpet 
and alto front-line makes. It is a familiar 
sound in modern jazz, and I don’t like it. 
or do I appreciate the cold, brittle 
sounds which Bill Hardman makes on 
the trumpet. Like much modern trumpet, 
it seems to ride constantly on the brink 
of disaster, straining the instrument’s 
technical resources to breaking point. 
The fast solos here scarcely boast one 
fat, full note between them. I must re- 
member to ask the Editor not to try out 
these modern things on me—they would 
find more receptive soil elsewhere. 

H 


(a) Blakey Percussion Ensemble. Art Blakey, 
Jo Jones (drs), Charles ‘Specs’ Wright (drs/ 
tymps), Candido Camero, Sabu (bongos), Ray 
Bryant (pno), Oscar Pettiford (bs/cello). 22/2/57. 
(b) Jazz Messengers, Jackie MsLean (alto), Bill 
Hardman (tpt), Sam Dockery (pno), Spanky De 
Brest (bs), Art Blakey (drs). 13/12/56 


THE JON EARDLEY SEVEN 


Ladders; Koo Koo; Eard’s Word (16 mins.)— 
Leap Year; There’s No You; On The Minute 
(19 mins.) 


(Esquire 32-040. 12in.LP 39s. 74d.) 


Trumpeter Jon Eardley is something 
of a puzzle to me, a kind of split per- 
sonality as far as music is concerned. 
With Gerry Mulligan’s combo, for 
example, he’s very much an introvert 
soloist, yet put him among a select band 
of East Coasters, as on this record, and 
his playing is quite the opposite. Either 
way, I enjoy his forthright, uncluttered 
blowing, and his colleagues on this parti- 
cular album are jazzmen for whom I 
have the greatest respect. 

Jon wrote “Ladders” and “Koo Koo”— 
two interesting, colourful compositions 
that allow plenty of scope for solo blow- 
ing. Tenorist Zoot Sims authors a flowing 
solo during the former title, and Eardley, 
the ever-dependable Phil Woods (alto), 
George Syran (piano), and Milt Gold 
(trombone) help to keep things moving. 
If my memory serves me correctly, this 
is the first time that the ex-Kenton trom- 
bonist has indulged in solo blowing . 
and very nice too; “Koo Koo” finds a re- 
laxed, easily swinging groove, and Zoot’s 
rounded, cohesive solo is probably his 
best of the date. Good, crisp trumpet 
from the leader and some cutting alto by 
Woods. “Word”, a lively Woods score, is 
taken at a pushing medium-fast tempo 
and Syran’s authoritative comping behind 
the soloists should arouse favourable 
comment. 

There’s some nice phrasing by the 
reeds behind Eardley’s clipped solo on 
“Leap Year” and Zoot and Phil both 
sound good on this track. Eardley, 
Woods, and Syran (briefly) handle the 
solo movements on the slow, melodic 
“No You”. The trumpeter‘s eloquent solo 
is lyrical and to the point and is one of 
the most enjoyable of the many high- 
spots on this album. “Minute”, an up- 
tempo Eardley _ original, closes the 
programme, and towards the end of the 
score, there's a wonderful, spirited 
exchange of “fours” between Sims and 
Woods. K.G. 

Jon Eardley (tpt), Zoot Sims (tnr), Phil Woods 
(alto), Milt Gold (tmb), George Syran (pno), 
Teddy Kotick (bs), Nick Stabulas (drs). 


ROY ELDRIDGE AND HIS 
CENTRAL PLAZA DIXIELANDERS 


Black And Blue—Tin Roof Blues 
(Columbia SEB 10085. EP Ils. 10d.) 


Don’t be taken in by the grandoise 
band title. this is just a small pick-up 
group, under Roy Eldridge’s leadership, 
playing a series of choruses on two good 
old jazz warhorses. 

The rhythm guided by the. extremely 
skilled hands of drummer Jo Jones is 
beautifully relaxed—-quiet, rhythmical 
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and very beaty, and the soloists are given 
plenty of room to extemporize without 
fuss and noise. Eddie Barefield shows off 
a very pleasant tone, his two choruses on 
the slow tempoed “Tin Roof Blues” be- 
ing melodic and thoughtful. Wellstood 
has a good solo here and Benny Morton 
proves he can still play the blues with 
feeling. 

“Black and Blue” is also taken slow. 
Eldridge in his Armstrong vein plays 
finely, building from a lyrical opening to 
a splendid climax. Barefield again plays 
well, sounding very fluid in low register 
and Morton’s choruses are top class. 
Eldridge finishes the side with a fierce, 
open toned and swinging chorus. 

This is really a fine EP—just jazz and 
no gimmicks. S.T. 

Roy Eldridge (tpt), Benny Morton (tmb), Eddie 
Barefield (clt), Dick Wellstood (pno), Jo Jones 
(drs), Walter Page (bs). 


DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


(a) The New East St. Louis Toodle-Oo; (b) 
Portrait of the Lion; (c) A Gypsy Without A 
Song; (d) The Gal From Joe’s; (ce) Braggin’ In 
Brass (14 mins.)}—(b) Solid Old Man; (f) Smorgas- 
bord and Schnapos; (g) Cotton Club Stomp; 
(h) Prologue To The Black and Tan Fantasy; 
(i) A Blues Serenade (13 mins.) . 
(HMV DLP 1172. 10in.LP 27s. 10d.) 


Here is a fine selection of Ellingtonia, 
titled “A Blues Serenade”, culled from 
Irving Mills’ Master and Variety labels. 

As Charles Fox’s intelligent and help- 
ful sleeve notes point out, these record- 
ings were made in a transitional period 
in the Duke’s career. Arthur Whetsel, 
Freddy “Posey” Jenkins and Wellman 
Braud had all left the band and the style 
was changing. There was more collective 
improvisation to be heard which pro- 
duced a fine, relaxed swinging beat 
throughout the orchestra. 

Many of the titles included here are 
little known in this country, and all are 
worthy of attention. The opening is a 
gently swinging version of the Duke's 
signature tune featuring some excellent 
plunger mute work from _ Cootie 
Williams, and typical Bigard clarinet 
against brass figures. The brass were 
particularly good at this period as can 
be heard in “Braggin’ In Brass”, featur- 
ing Rex Stewart, and the sombre version 
of the well known “Black and Tan”. One 
of the most satisfactory tracks is the 
Duke’s swinging tribute to Willie “The 
Lion” Smith. Muted brass; perfect 
integration of the sax section; and the 
ever-swinging and relaxed beat of the 
rhythm combine to make this a gem of 
its kind. From the same session came 
“Solid Old Man” played in_ typical 
Ellington riffing style with the saxes and 
Joe Nanton’s trombone to the fore, and 
a few bars from the Duke himself. 

“Smorgasbord” was written after the 
Duke’s successful European tour in 1939 
and here both Barney and Tricky Sam 
shine. Johnny Hodges plays some impec- 
cable alto on “The Gal from Joe’s”, 
while Cootie enlivens the otherwise 
somewhat uninteresting “Gypsy”. Alto- 
gether a most worthwhile issue of a 
rather neglected period in the Duke’s 
brilliant career. P.T. 
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(a) Wallace Jones, Cootie Wiliams (tpts), Rex 
Stewart (cnt), Joe Nanton, Juan Tizol, Lawrence 
Brown (tmbs), Otto Hardwicke, Johnny Hodges 
(altos), Barney Bigard (clt), Harry Carney (bari). 
Duke Ellington (pno). Fred Guy (gtr), Hayes 
Alvis, Billy Tayior (bs), Sonny Greer (drs), 
Freddy Jenkins (chimes). New York 5/3/37. 

(h) Harold Baker, tpt, added; Juan Tizol 
absent, NY Jan 13th 1938. 

(d) As (h) plus Juan Tizol, 
Guy, NY Feb. 2nd 1938. 

(e) As (d) plus Fred Guy. NY March 3rd, 1938. 

(c) As (e) minus Harold Baker and Hayes 
Alvis. NY June 20th, 1938. 

(i) As (c) NY August 4th, 1938. 

(f) As Gi) NY March 20th, 1939. 

(b) As (f) NY March 2Ist, 1939. 

(g) As (b) NY June 6th, 1939. 


but minus Fred 


LEONARD FEATHER’S ALL STARS 


Beverly Hills; East Coast-West Coast—The Goof 
And I 


(MGM EP-631. EP Ils. 


Apart from an extended work-out on 
Al Cohn’s “Goof”, this is all very un- 
interesting, and Leonard Feather is alto- 
gether wrong if he thinks that this will 
please the British record-buying public. 

“Goof” is a happy swinger which gets 
underway quite nicely via solos from 
Buddy Collette (tenor), Don Fager- 
quist (trumpet), and valve trombonist 
Bob Enevoldsen. Andre Previn is next 
featured for two choruses on_ the 
“vibories”, a device which, according to 
Feather’s liner note, is “a piano-keyboard 
attachment that enables any pianist to 
play as many as ten notes at once on the 
vibraphone”. Further choruses by Previn 
(piano) and Collette (flute) wind up the 
tune. “Hills” is dull, but a few good 
things come out of the chorus of “fours” 
split between Collette and Enevoldsen 
(both playing tenors). “East Coast” is an 
uninspired Latin reading of a tune you 
may know better as “Sidewalks Of New 
York”. K.G. 

Don Fagerquist (tpt), Bob Enevoldsen (tmb, 
tnr), Buddy Collette (alto, tnr, fit), Andre Previn 
(pno, vbs), Curtis Counce (bs), Stan Levey (drs), 
Pete Rugolo (arr.) 


LENNIE FELIX TRIO 
Sweet Lorraine; Jada—-Two Views Of The Blues 
(Nixa NJE 1041. EP 12s. 103d.) 


I am delighted that such a brilliant and 
yet such a wildly unpredictable pianist as 
Lennie Felix should have been lured into 
the recording studio sufficiently long to 
play two standards and two of his own 
imteresting compositions. 

Lennie is one of this country’s most 
underrated players. Like Alan Clare, he 
is a musician’s musician and it is high 
time that his work reached a wider public, 
With good support from Phil Seaman and 
Brian Brocklehurst, Lennie swings his 
way lightly and delightfully through the 
two old standards on the first side, while 
on the reverse he gives us two examples 
of his own variations on the blues. The 
blues side gives him plenty of oppor- 
tunity to develop his original and inven- 
tive ideas as he frequently changes his 
style to suit his own fastchanging moods. 

You may have heard Lennie play 
better than this at some night club in the 
wee small hours, but I guarantee not very 


often. 
Lennie Felix (pno), Phil Seamen (drs), Brian 
Brocklehurst (bs). July 8th, 1957. 


FIREHOUSE FIVE PLUS TWO 


What Is This Thing Ca'led Love; Girl Of My 
Dreams; I Can’t Give You Anything But Love; 
My Honey’s Lovin’ Arms: Love Nest; I Can't 
Believe That You’re In Love With Me (20 mins.) 
—Love Is Just Around The Corner; My Cutey’s 
Due At Two To Two Today; I Love My Baby; 
Careless Love: I Love You Truly; Love Songs 
Of The Nile (19} mins.) 


(Good Time Jazz LAG 12074. 12in.LP 38s. 3d.) 


The boys from the Walt Disney 
Studios have themselves a ball and the 
fun is infectious. Entitled “The Firehouse 
Five Plus Two plays for Lovers’, the 
group enjoy themselves lampooning a 
good selection of schmaltzy old pop 
songs. The proceedings are enlivened by 
the good driving trumpet of Danny AI- 
guire, and the presence of George Pro- 
bert who is featured on soprano—his 
work on clarinet being well known with 
both Kid Ory and Bob Scobey. 


As Ward Kimball observes in the 
sleeve notes: “There were so many 
albums for lovers, and not one of them 
by the Firehouse Five ... The gap is now 
filled. ..1 think we are making a valu- 
able contribution to the subject. If 
Romeo and Juliet had heard this album 
I feel sure their story would have had a 
different ending.” 

Ward Kimball (tmb), Danny Alguire (tpt), 
George Probert (sop), Frank Thomas (nno), Dick 
Roberts (bjo), Ed Penner (tuba), Jim Macdonald 
(drs). 


THE FIRST MODERNS 


Morpheus (a); Whispering (a); Down (a); Nice 

Work If You Can Get It (b); Maxology (c) 

(14 mins.)}—Stop (d); Go (d); Wailing Wa!l (d); 
Thinking Of You (b) (14 mins.) 


(Esquire 20-091. 10in.LP 29s. 64d.) 


Musically, these nine tracks recorded 
during the bop era by four of America’s 
most accomplished trumpet players, don’t 
amount to very much. They are, how- 
ever, important in the historical sense, 
and the album as a whole is a sure testi- 
monial to the rapid growth and develop- 
ment of modern jazz since the early 
fifties. 

The three titles by the late Fats 
Navarro are quite definitely the best on 
the album. The subtle fluency of his 
melodic delivery and his tight, crisp 
phrasing are aspects of his playing that 
are admirably showcased during “Stop”, 
“Go”, and “Wall”. There’s also some fine 
tenor work by Don Lanphere (whatever 
became of this talented youngster who 
wrote all three tunes?) and sequences of 
thoughtful piano playing by the now 
seldom-heard Al Haig. The Dizzy Gilles- 
pie tracks aren't awfully good, aside of 
some very sensitive moments during his 
muted work-out on “Thinking”. “*Max- 
ology” is an attrociously recorded and 
uneventful bash on the chords of 
“Idaho” by a quintet fronted by Kenny 
Dorham—a _ scrappy affair, brightened 
only by James Moody’s tenor. Finally, 
three short readings by the Miles Davis 
Sextet. recorded early in 1951. Miles 
plays moderately well on ‘‘Morpheus” 
and the simpler “Whispering”, which also 
includes some mediocre tenor by Sonny 
Rollins and much more acceptable 
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trombone by Benny Green. “Down”, 
composed by Miles has a strange but 
likable melody line. K.G. 

(a) Miles Davis (tpt), Benny Green (tmb), 
Sonny Rollins (tnr), John Lewis (pno), Percy 
Heath (bs), Roy Haynes (drs). (b) Dizzy Gillespie 
(tpt), Jimmy Heath (alto), Jimmy Oliver (tnr), 
Milt Jackson (pno), Percy Heath (bs), Joe Harris 
(drs). (c) Kenny Dorham (tpt), James Moody 
(tnr), Al Haig (tnr), Tommy Potter (bs), Max 
Roach (drs). (d) Fats Navarro (tpt), Don Lan- 
phere (tnr), Al Haig (pno), Tommy Potter (bs), 
Max Roach (drs). 


KENNY GRAHAM AND HIS 
SATELLITES 


Moondog and Suncat Suites 


One Four; West 46th Street; Two Four; Chant; 

Three Four; Utsu; Four Four; Lullaby And Five 

Four; Fog On The Hudson (17 mins.)—Sunrise; 

Sunbeam; Tropical Sun; Sunstroke; Sunset; 
Sunday (19 mins.) 


(MGM C-764. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 


From a straightforward musical view- 
point, this album interests me very much, 
but when it comes to reviewing it, I 
honestly don’t know where to start. Huge 
chunks of both suites have very little to 
do with jazz. as I see it, but there are 
certain other sections which bear a close 
allegiance to jazz, and contain some 
worthwhile improvised solos, Some of the 
more descriptive sequences (“Fog On 
The Hudson”) are decidedly effective, 
and I like the Oriental flavour about 
some of the “Suncat” tracks (notably 
“Sunrise’). The whole thing is very 
imaginative and no matter what you 
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decide, you'll soon discover that this is 
music that you can’t ignore—it’s intrigu- 
ing and speaking personally, it appeals 
very much. 

Kenny Graham wrote the “Moondog” 
suite after hearing recordings by the 
American philosopher-musician Moon- 
dog, who wanders the streets of New 
York playing strange percussion and pipe 
instruments of his own design. The 
various movements in the suite are ex- 
pansions of Moondog’s basic themes, and 
some of the many different sounds pro- 
duced by Graham and his sidemen are 
quite remarkable. “Suncat” is a suite of 
Kenny’s own (possibly the: more jazz 
inclined of the two), incorporating the 
techniques of Moondog. Kenny (on 
tenor), flautist Jack Ellory and _ vibist 
Martin Slavin solo during “Sunbeam”, 
and effective use is made of Ceylonese 
singer Yolanda in the role of “instrumen- 
tal voice’. One of the most striking 
sounds in the “Suncat Suite” is the 
ethereal beauty created by the intelligent 
usage of Stan Tracy’s accordion on 
“Sunday”. In summation, I urge you to 
make a point of hearing this record—it’s 
fresh, different and thoroughly entertain- 
ing. G. 

personnel: Kenny Graham (tnr, 
percussion, comp, arr, whistle), Phil Seamen, Don 
Lawson, Eddie Taylor (percussion), Stan Tracy 
(vbs, celeste, pno, accordion), Sammy Stokes (bs), 
Danny Moss (bs clit), Jack Eliory (fit), Martin 
Slavin (xylophone, marimba. vbs), Ivor Slaney 
(obce), Vic Ash (clt), Yolanda (vel). 


LENNY HAMBRO QUINTET 
Comin’ Thru, Ain’t She Sweet—Libation For 
Celebration, Blue Light. 

(Fontana TFE 17005 EP 12s. 104d.) 


Four up tempo tunes all feature 
Hambro’s alto. The ensemble choruses 
with alto and guitar are worked out 
attractively, but the solos are far from 
great. Hambro is a slave to Parker’s way 
of playing the alto, and somehow it all 
tends to sound the same. I wish he had 
played one at slightly down tempo at 
which he is better able to swing. The 
piano moves around with ease and Sal- 
vador’s solos are alive, but Galbraith 
sounds strained. I don’t think this one 
will go down in jazz history. BB. 

Lenny Hambro (alto), Eddie Costa (pno), Sal 
Salvador or Barry Galbraith (gtr), Clyde 
Lombardi or Arnold Fishkin (bs), Harold 
Granowske or Gus Johnson (dms). 


TED HEATH recalls 
THE FABULOUS DORSEYS 
Opus 1; VH Never Smile Again; Amapola; 
Metody In F; Oodles of Noodles; Wel, Get It 
(17 mins.)—Song Of India; Chlo-e; Green Eyes; 
Quiet Please; Marie Liebestraum (16 mins.) 
(Decca LK 4224. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 


Ted Heath’s tribute to the Dorsey 
brothers is undoubtedly one of the best 
things this orchestra has ever done. The 
band captures the mood of the Dorsey 
bands very well, and plays in a wonder- 
fully drilled and clean-cut style. The 
rhythm section, particularly the drummer, 
is the chief weakness and on this score 
is certainly below American standards. 

Les Gilbert solos expertly on “Oodles 
of Noodles” while Ronnie Chamberlain 
takes over for Jimmy Dorsey’s_ well 
known “Green Eyes”. 


The swing band style and trombone 
playing of Tommy Dorsey is well stimu- 
lated on “Song of India” and “Opus 1”. 
Much praise must be accorded to the 
arrangements of Johnny Keating. 

P.T. 

Les Gilbert, Ronnie Chamberlain (altos), 
Henry McKenzie (alto/tnr), Red Price (tnr), Ken 
Kiddier (bari), Bobby Pratt, Bert Ezard, Duncan 
Campbell, Eddie Blair (tpts), Don Lusher, Wally 
Smith, Jimmy Coombes, Keith Christie (tmbs), 
Frank Horrox (pno), Johnny Hawksworth (bs), 
Ronnie Verrell (drs), Johnny Keating (arrange- 


TED HEATH AND HIS MUSIC 


The Faithful Hussar; Madagascar; Canadian Sun- 

set; Oriental Ho‘iday; Theme From ‘“‘Baby Do!l’’; 

Time’s A-Wastin’ (15 mins.)—Armen’s Theme; 

Bernie’s Tune; Bone Ide; Drive In; Jung'e 
Drums: Asia Minor (14 mins.) 


(Decca LK 4210. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 


Arranger Johnny Keating was_ res- 
ponsible for the arrangements on the first 
side, several of which show his influence 
of the Billy May band, with a dash of 
Kenton in some of the brass scores. Reg 
Owen’s scores of “Time's A-Wastin’ ” 
and ‘Asia Minor” make more exciting 
use of the reeds, and Frank Horrox 
penned the Don Lusher feature “Bone 
Idle”. All are played with obvious enthu- 
siasm and occasionally excessive volume. 
A brief study of the Basie dynamics 
would pay handsome dividends, and | 
cannot help voicing an impression I have 
—that in some tracks the group shows 
signs of staleness, manifesting itself in a 
curious heaviness in the ensemble work. 
Pick of the tracks is “Bernie’s Tune”, a 
fast standard which boasts Reg Owen’s 
arrangement and a fine phrasing exercise 
for reeds in its theme. GL. 


PAT HAWES AND HIS BAND 


Wabash Blues; Blues For The Midgets; Bluesbeck; 
Happy And Satisfied (14 mins.)—Tavs Miller; 
Lullaby Of The Leaves; A Smooth One (15 mins.) 


(77-LP-6. 10:n.LP 29s. 10d.) 


The policy of this group, according to 
Doug Dobell’s sleeve notes. is to play 
good inventive jazz without being too 
stereotyped and to give every musician in 
the band a chance to express himself 
fully both singly and collectively. I think 
you will be surprised not only by how 
well this group lives up to this policy, 
but also by the general quality of the jazz 
they play. 

The Dixieland opener does not alto- 
gether suit the group and is the weakest 
track. “Midgets” is well played through- 
out and “Bluesbeck” (my own favourite) 
is even better, with some good tenor 
from Harry Salisbury and a_ swinging 
piano passage from Hawes. Edgar Samp- 
son’s little known “Happy and Satisfied” 
is Basie influenced and well executed at 
that. 

The same high standards are exercised 
on the reverse. I enjoyed Pat’s solo ver- 
sion of “Lullaby” and also his solo on 
“Taps Miller” which features some good 
trumpet from Ken Reece. The boys 
round off with a head arrangement of the 
Benny Goodman favourite “A Smooth 
One” which, if it doesn’t quite live up to 
the title, at least swings quite nicely. 
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It is good to hear a local group playing 
like this—-both repertoire and personnel 
having been well chosen. my 

Pat elawes (ono), Ken Reece (tnt), Pete Webb 
(tmb), Harry Salisbury (tnr, clt), Brian Parker 
(bs), Tony Ward (drs). July 1957. 


WOODY HERMAN AND HIS 
WOODCHOPPERS 
Steps, Lost Weekend—Some Day, Sweetheart, 
Pam. 
(Fontana TFE 17001 EP 12s. 103d.) 


This is one of the older Herds that 
featured Bill Harris and Flip Phillips. 
The ensemble is clean, hard swinging 
and the rhythm section regular. Solos 
rather dated on “Steps” and “Lost Week- 
end”. “Some Day, Sweetheart” has more 
of the small band approach and features 
good vibes and piano solos. Herman 
solos on alto in the slow ballad “Pam” 
a rather inconsequential tune. The 
arrangements all the _ typical 
Herman stamp. Not a great example of 
the test of time. B.B. 

Woody Herman (clt/a!to), Flip Phillips (tnr), 
Sonny Berman, Shorty Rogers (tpts), Bill Harris 
(tmb), Red Norvo (vibes), Jimmy Rowles (pno), 
Billy Bauer (gtr), Chubby Jackson (bs), Don 
Lamond (dms). 

Some Day, Sweetheart; Same excent Chuck 
Wayne for Bauer, Joe Mondragon for Jackson. 


THE HISTORY OF JAZZ 


Vol. 4. Enter The Cool 
Al Casey and His Sextet-—-How High The Moon; 
Coleman Hawkins—Stuffy; Dizzy Gillespie’s Band 
-—Carombola; Lennie Tristano — Marionette; 
Woody Herd—Early Autumn; Metro- 
nome All-Stars—Ear-y Soring (17! mins.)}—Miles 
Davis—Move; George Shearing—Yesterdays; Stan 
Kenton’s Orchestra—Round Robin; The Dave 
Pel Octet—1 Had The Craziest Dream; Duke 
Ellington’s Orchestra-—-Rockin’ In Rhythm 
(Capitol T796. 12in.LP 33s. 8}d.) 


The last, but not the least. of the four 
volumes of Capitol’s new History of Jazz 
makes its appearance without the custom- 
ary flourish of trumpets. Dave Dexter has 
enigmatically transferred Al Casey's ver- 
sion of “Moon”, strictly hot and 
swinging, from the original Vol. 3 to the 
new Vol. 4. Sadder still, the exciting 
tracks by Hawkins, Carter and McShann 
and the entire contents of the original 
Vol. 4 have been cast aside in favour of 
“The Coolth’. It seems a pity that some 
of these tracks could not have been re- 
tained and augmented to make a sort of 
mainstream volume. Many of the present 
Cool tracks are actually from the bebop 
era, recorded in New York and on the 
West Coast in the mid- and late-forties. 

The Casey group shows Jacquet and 
Willie Smith in fine voice, with the little 
heard Gerald Wilson on trumpet and 
Horace Henderson and Big Sid Catlett in 
the rhythm section. This and “Stuffy” by 
the Hawkins sextet would today qualify 
for any mainstream prize, except for the 
boppish riffs capped by McGhee. The 
pre-knighthood Charles Thompson takes 
the piano chair. The mambo track by 
Gillespie’s big band is loud and rhythmic, 
and should have taught Kenton a few 
lessons, Tristano’s “Marionette” is the 
coolest track on the record, but still only 
tepid by comparison with his later work. 
Herman’s' Herd boasts the names of 
several cool customers, but this scarcely 
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Jimmy Dorsey in London 

JIMMY DORSEY WALLY FAWKES 
with Spike Hughes and his Troglodytes 
and his Three Blind Mice salt Sent for you yesterday: 
Tiger rag; j Pale blues, 

After you've gone; ; 

I'm just wild about Harry; 

St. Louis Blues 

DECCA DFE 6377 
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CHRIS BARBER’S ; 


SKIFFLE GROUP Jazz Band Top brass; weep for 
COLYER'S Bobby Shaftoe; Merrydown 


tows rag: It’s tight like that; It mis Well be sy 
The world is waiting j LON 
for the sunrise : Jaries EZ-C } 

DECCA DFE 6382 


The Duke in London 

DUKE ELLINGTON 

and his Orchestra. 

Ain't misbehavin’; a George Wettling | 

Hyde Park; Chicago; ory Crawfish crawl, a 

Harlem speaks The entertainer's rag; 

DECCA DFE 6376 : Lily rag; Nonsense rag _ 
‘ae : | LONDON Jazz Series 

Raiph Sutton - George Wetting EZ-U 19022 


‘Take this hammer: 
Down by the rive 
DECCA DFE 6286 
duke 
Ellington 
“has this be¢n going on? Salute to Fats 4 3 


Historically Speaking 

—The Duke 

DUKE ELLINGTON x eee ALBERT AMMONS 
and his Orchestra gy: fe and his Rhythm Kings 
East St. Louis toodl Boogie woogie stomp: 

Stompy Jones; Early mornin’ blues; 
The jeep is jumpin’ Mile-or-mo bird rag 
LONDON +e my | BRUNSWICK OE 9325 
Jazz Series EZ-N 19023 _ 


Top Brass 


fag 5 Trumpets 


RALPH SUTTON Over the rainbo 


op brass; weep for me; 
Imagination; with Cliff Leeman a 4 e Somebody loves 
It mis well be spring I got rhythm; Eye opener; : é FELSTED ESD 3 
LONDON I'll dance at, your wedding; 
Japies EZ-C 19021 Sneakaway 
BRUNSWICK OF 9285 


Ruby Braff Swings 
RUBY BRAFF Quartet 
Blue and Sentimental; 

Blue room; 

I can’t get started with you; 
This can't be love 
LONDON 

Jazz Series EZ-N 19002 


Long, long journey; Snafu = 
with Leonard Feather’s Esquire alts ral 


aud his Orchestra 
The Martinique: 
When the Saints go marching in 
FELSTED ESD W19 


The Hampton Boy 

Blues for the Hot-Club de Lille; 
I've found a new baby 

LIONEL HAMPTON 


t HAMPTON 
FELSTED ESD 3026 


- THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD DECCA HOUSE 9 ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON SE!I1 
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qualifies the lovely Ralph Burns arrange- 
ment of “Early Autumn” for such a 
category, when so much of the influence 
is clearly from Ellington. “Early Spring” 
is much cooler, with Davis, Getz and 
Konitz prominently featured, whilst 
Davis reappears in the lead on “Move”, 
where he solos with elegant ease. Shear- 
ing’s “Yesterdays” is a good piece of 
piano playing, but the group is somewhat 
out of context, but for Bill Clark’s 
drumming. This is a 1955 recording. 


All hell is let loose with the Kenton 
track, a Shorty Rogers work of little 
merit. The prize for dehydrated music 
goes to the Dave Pell Octet for a 1955 
version of “Craziest Dream”, which suc- 
ceeds in being selfconsciously naive and 
negatively horrible at the same time. Just 
to prove that this record is groping into 
the unknown, its authors have decided to 
wind up the proceedings with something 
splendid but crazy—Duke Ellington’s 
own 1954 version of “Rockin’ in 
Rhythm”—which is about as uncool as 
anything I could possibly think up. I 
cannot trace that this track has ever been 
issued here before, but no doubt someone 
will prove me wrong. At least it is the 
greatest thing that has come out of the 
four volumes, and provides a fitting con- 
clusion to a rather muddled set of 
potentially interesting tracks. G.L. 

(1) Al Casey (gtr), Gerald Wilson (tpt), Willie 
Smith (alto), Illinois Jacquet (tnr), Horace 
Henderson (pno), John Simmonds (bs), Sid Cat- 
lett (drs). Hollywood, Jan. 19th, 1945. 

(2) Coleman Hawkins (tnr), Howard McGhee 
(tpt), Charles Thompson (pno), Al.an Reuss (gtr), 
Oscar Pettiford (bs), Denzil Best (drs). Hollywood, 
23rd February, 1945. 

(3) Dizzy Gillespie, Don S!aughter, John Willie 
Cook, Elmon Wright (tpts), Sam Hurt, Harnefan 
Majeed, Matthew Gee Jr. (tmbs), James Heath, 
John Cochrane (alto), Paul Gonsalves, Jesse 
Benny Powell (tnrs), Al Gibson Jr. (bari), Adrian 
Acea (pno), John Collins (gtr), Al McKibbon 
(bs), Charles Wright (drs), Carlos Duchesne 
(congo drs), Francisco Pozo (bongo drs). New 
York, Jan. 10th, 1945. 

(4) Lennie Tristano (nono), Lee Konitz (alto), 
Warne Marsh (tnr), Billy Bauer (gtr), Arno.d 
Fishkin (bs), Denzil Best (drs). New York, May 
16th, 1949, 

(5) Woody Herman (cit), Bob Chadnick, Stan 
Fishelson, E:n’e Royal, Shorty Rogers, Bernie 
Glow (tpts), Earl Swope, Bill Harris, Bob Swift, 
Bart Varso‘ona, Oi:iver Wilson (tmbs), Sam Mar- 
owitz (alto), Zoot Sims, Stan Getz, Al Cohn 
(tnr), Serge Chaloff (bari), Lou Levy (pno), 
Terry Gibbs (vbs), Chubby Jackson (bs), Don 
Lamond (drs). Los Ange‘es, Dec. 30th, 1948. 

(6) George Shearing (ono), John La Porta (cit), 
Lee Konitz (alto), Stan Getz (tnr), Se-ge Chaloff 
(bari), Miles Davis (tpt), Kai Winding (tmb), 
Billy Bauer (gtr), Eddie Safranski (bs), Terry 
Gibbs (vbs), Max Roach (drs). New York, Jan. 
23rd, 1951. 

(7) Miles Davis (tpt), Kai Winding (tmb), Lee 
Konitz (alto), Gerry Mulligan (bari), Addison 
Collins (French thorn), John Barber (tuba), Al 
Haig (ono), Joe Shulman (bs), Max Roach (drs). 
Jan. 21st, 1949. 

(8) George Shearing (nno), Johnny Rae (vbs), 
Jean Thielemans (gtr), Al McKibbon (bs), Bill 
Clark (drs). Early 1955. 

(9) Stan Kenton (pno), Chico Alvarez, John 
Howell, Maynard Ferguson, Al Porcino, Shorty 
Rogers (tpts), Milt Bernhart, Eddie Be-t, Harry 
Betts. Bob Fitzpatrick, Bart Vasso‘ona (tmbs), 
Art Pepper, Bud Shank (altos), Bob Cooper, Bart 
Caldarell (tnrs), Bob Gioga (bari), Ralph Blaze 
(gtr), Don Bagley (bs), Miguel Rivera (conga 
ao Shelly Manne (drs). Holiywood, Sept. 12th, 


(10) Dave Peil (tnr) Bob Gordon (bari), Don 
Fagerquist (tot), Ray Sims (tmb), Paul Smith 
(pno), Trefoni Rizzi (gtr), Roland Burdock (bs), 
Jack Sperling (drs). Hollywood, June 15th, 1955. 

(11) Duke Ellington (pno), Jimmy Hamilton 
(clt and tnr), Russell Procope (clt and alto), Rick 
Henderson (alto), Paul Gonsalves (tnr), Harry 
Carney (bari), Ray Nance, Willie ‘‘Cat’’ Ander- 
son, Clark Terry, Willie Cook (tpts), Juan Tizol, 
Quentin Jackson, Britt Woodman (tmbs), Wendell 
Marshall (bs), Butch Ballard (drs). Chicago, Feb. 
3rd, 1954. 

INFORMAL JAZZ 
Weejah; Polka Dots and Moonbeams (17 mins.)— 
On It; Avalon (17$ mins.) 
(Esquire 32-039. 12in.LP 39s. 74d.) 


As the title suggests this is an informal 
jam session in the modern mood. The 
selections comprise two riff tunes, com- 
posed by pianist Elmo Hope, and two old 
standards and the results are as varied 
as one might expect. 

On “Weejah” everyone has a bash and 
the performance could scarcely be 
termed distinguished. “Polka Dots” is 
played in dreamy style with some good 
trumpet from Donald Byrd, uninteresting 
piano from Elmo and reasonably inven- 
tive tenor from Hank Mobley. 

The ovening tune on the reverse is a 
vehicle for some fair collective improvis- 
ation and solo work—Donald Byrd is the 
most interesting soloist, though much of 
his solo work sounds merely like a musi- 
cal exercise. “Avalon” swings well and is 
Elmo Hope's best track. There is some 
good drumming from Philly Joe Jones 
and some technically-expert solos from 
Byrd and Coltrane. Sleeve notes give full 
solo routines throughout. Xk 

Donald Byrd (tpt), Hank Mobley, John 
Coltrane (tnrs) Elmo Hope (pno), Paul 
Chambers (bs), Phil!'y Joe Jones (drs) 7/5/56. 


JACKIE AND ROY 
Says My Heart; Let’s Take A Walk Around Thc 
Block; Spring Can Really Hang You Up The 
Most; Mine; Bill’s Bit; Lover (17 mins.)—Tiny 
Told Me; You Smell So Good; Lazy Afternoon; 
Daahoud; Listen Little Girl; I Wish I Were In 
Love Again. (17} mins.) 
(Vogue VA 160111. 12in.LP 38s. 3d.) 

Sophisticated singing of a type likely 
to appeal to the average jazz enthusiast. 
Neither Mr. or Mrs. Kral have an out- 
standing voice, but they blend wonder- 
fully well together and have the great 
gift of managing to sound as if they were 
really having fun and hope you are 
doing likewise. The choice of material is 
unusual but good. The three numbers by 
Tommy Wolf “Soring Really”, 
“Listen Little Girl” and the Cole- 
Porterish “You Smell So Good” being 
quite outstanding. I also like Bill Hol- 
man’s “Bill’s Bit” and Kral’s own “Tiny 
Told Me”, on both of which Kessel and 
Rov take solos. Some of the scat singing 
is fast and clever and there is always 
enough humour underlying their work 
not to make it sound forced or 


contrived. S.T. 

Jackie Cain (vo), Roy Kral (pno/vo), Barney 
Kessell (gtr), Red Mitcliell (bs), Shelly Manne 
(drs). Hollywood, May, 1955. 


JAZZ AT THE HOLLYWOOD BOWL 
(a) Honeysuckle Rose; Ballad Medley (21! mins.) 
—(b) 9.20 Special; How About You; (c) You 
Won't Be Satisfied; Undecided; (d) When The 
Saints (21 mins.) 
(Columbia 33CX 10097. 12in.LP 41s. 84d.) 
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This is part of the 1956 concert 
organised by Norman Granz—a concert 
it must have been wonderful to hear in 
the flesh. Missing from the original re- 
cordings are the sides by Art Tatum, 
(issued on Columbia SEB 10084), a 
set of songs by Ella Fitzgerald and a 
jammed “Jumpin’ at the Woodside”. What 
is left is, as with so much concert music, 
something of a mixture. The opening 
jammed “Honeysuckle” has_ solos by 
Edison, Phillips, Jacquet and Eldridge, in 
that order. The recording fluctuates 
somewhat, but the first two soloists play 
extremely well. The ballad medley is 
much better—the balance is improved 
and the three soloists play interesting 
versions of “I Can't Get Started” 
(Eldridge); “If I Had You” (Edison); 
“ve Got The World On A String” 
(Phillips). 

The reverse has two tracks by the 
Oscar Peterson Trio on which Peterson 
plays as well as I have ever heard him. I 
don’t know if the presence of Tatum 
spurred him on, but he sounds much less 
mechanical than usual, his improvisa- 
tions on “How About You” being parti- 
cularly relaxed and flowing. The Trio 
are followed by Ella Fitzgerald accom- 
panied by the Louis Armstrong All 
Stars. Happily introduced by Louis as 
‘the darling of song’, Ella sings two duets 
with Satchmo with customary good 
humour, Her second chorus, with accom- 
paniment from Louis using his ‘bumble- 
bee’ tone. is very fine Ella indeed. “Un- 
decided” is really rather too fast, but was 
no doubt good material with which to 
end a concert. The Saintly conclusion 
has Louis introducing all and sundry with 
the band swinging along gently behind 
hini—it makes a happy enough ending to 
a fairly successful record. S.T. 

(a) Roy Eldridge, Harry Edison (tpts), Flip 
Phillips, Illinois Jacquet (tnrs), Oscar Peterson 
(pno), Herb Ellis (gtr), Ray Brown (bs), Buddy 
Rich (drs) (b) Peterson, Ellis and Brown. (c) 
Ella Fitzgerald with Louis Armstrong (vo/tpt), 
Trummy Young (tmb), Ed Hall (clt), Billy Kyle 
(pno), Dale Jones (bs), Barrett Deems (drs). (d) 
Armstrong, Eldridge, Edison (tpts), Young (tmb), 
Hall (cit), Phillips, Jacquet (tnrs), Kyle (pno), 
Jones (bs), Deems (drs). 15/8/56. 


J. J. JOHNSON 


(a) It's On'y A Paver Moon; (b) Paul’s Pal; 
(b) For Heaven’s Sake; (a) Commutation; (b) 
Harvey’s House (19 mins.)—({b) That Tired 
Ro:tine Called Love; (a)) Be My Love; (c) Cry 
Me A River; (b) Nickels and Dimes (20 mins.) 


(Fontana TFL 5005. 12in.LP 37s. 63d.) 

Entitled “First Place” in recognition of 
J. J. Johnson’s poll-winning activities in 
recent years, this album presents him as 
a soloist of distinction. 


It is pity, that Nat Hentoff’s sleeve 
notes tell us nothing whatever about the 
numbers played or have indeed, any 
real information on the session itself. 
Instead, he is content to give us long 
historical and biographical notes, inform- 
ation which will be already familiar to 
most of you. 

There is some ingenious improvisation 
to be heard here, both from Tommy 
Flanagan and from J. J. himself; the 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


latter’s solo work being particularly 
effective on “Commutation”. Incidentally, 
ihe title “Harvey’s House” is a tribute to 
the well known disc-Jockey and night club 
owner, Harvey Husten who has done 
much to popularise jazz in recent years. 
Other good tracks are a swinging version 
of “Be My Love” and an _ interesting 
interpretation of “Cry Me A River”, 
originally made popular by Julie London. 
P.T. 

J. J. Johnson (tmb), Tommy Flanagan (pno), 
Max Roach (drs), Paul Chambers (bs), (a) 
12/4/57; (b) 11/4/57; (c) 26/4/57. 


The LES JOWETT SEVEN 
Footsteps In The Sand; House In Harlem For 
Sale—Louisiana; Spain 
(77 EP12. EP 13s. 8d.) 


I hear this groun have disbanded 
which, if true, is a pity as their playing 
has quite a lot to offer those who like 
their jazz traditionally moulded but not 
too rigidly so. The rhythm has quite a 
snap on the up-tempo tunes and the front 
line really play together. Leader Jowett 
is a very good trumpet player, his long 
solo on “House In Harlem” is nicely 
constructed, couragous, and played with 
definite authority. Another excellent 
musician is Stu Emsley, whose alto play- 
ing I find particularly palatable. He 
could do with more attack, but that will 
come in time I’m sure. The other front 
line man, Mike Collier is also very com- 
petent—he takes a good solo. on 
“Louisiana”, his playing at all times 
showing good control and a nice tone. 

It is a pity the recording doesn’t match 
up to the brightness of the music. 

S.T. 

Les Jowett (tot), Mike Collier (tmb), Stu Ems- 
ley (clt/alto), Bernie Waterman (pno), Pat 
Benham (gtr), Roy Evenett (bs), Dickie Neaves 
(drs). Brighton,-Sept., 1957 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON BAND 
Panama; First Of Many—Blues For Two; 
High Society 
(Esquire EP 171. EP 13s. 74d.) 


Viewed in the right perspective, these 
vintage Lyttelton sides will doubtless 
afford a few pleasurable moments for 
some of you. They're perhaps just a little 
too cliché-ridden to be wholly acceptable, 
but even so, the overall sound of the 
band is streaks ahead of some of the 
ghastly noises made by some of today’s 
better-known traditional jazz bands. 

The emphasis is rather more on en- 
semble improvisation as opposed to solo 
blowing during “Panama”, and_ pianist 
George Webb’s solo doesn't really 
amount to much. Cornetist Humph and 
a somewhat subdued Keith Christie cut 
loose during “First” and the slower 
“Blues” is conceived as a tasteful clarinet 
duet for Wally Fawkes and Ian Christie 
—-the rhythm section tends to plod on 
this track. “High Society” gets a pleasant 
run through, although neither Humph 
nor trombonist Christie appear to be 
entirely at ease. Good rousing stuff from 
the British revival era. K.G. 

‘First’, ‘‘Society’’: Humphrey Lyttelton (cor- 
net), Wally Fawkes, ian Christie (clts), Keith 
Christie (tmb), George Webb (pno), Buddy 
Vallis (bjo), John Wright (bs), Bernard Saward 
(drs). 


“Blues For Two’’: Same—Lytteiton and Keith 
Christie out. 

‘‘Panama’’. Lytte!ton, Fawkes, Keith Christie, 
Webdb, Nevil Skrimshire (gtr), Les Rawlings (bs), 
Dave Carey (drs). 


JIMMY McPARTLAND’S 
DIXIELAND 
Biues My Naushty Sweetie Gives To Me; 
There’ Be Some Changes Made; Sugar Foot 
Strut; Shim-Me-Sha-Wabble. 
(Fontana TFE 17007. EP 12s. 10$d.) 


Somehow this is a disappointing record 
which is a pity as the personnel is a good 
one, which should have produced some 
good jazz. 

“Blues” is heavy-handed in treatment 
and execution, and is only partially 
saved by Jimmy’s forceful trumpet. It 
was a mistake not to have played 
“Changes” at the tempo to which it 
alters halfway through for Tyree shines 
at the faster tempo. The rhythm section 
doesn’t really inspire or swing the group, 
and even Jimmy’s mellavhone playing is 
far relaxed; though Peanut’s 
clarinet is as tasteful as ever. 

The same remarks apply to the reverse. 
All four tracks are essentially jam ses- 
sion: performances and, lack cohesion 
and any real inventive improvisation. 
Best moments for me are Dick Cary’s 
piano on “Sugar Foot” and Jimmy’s 
trumpet in “Shim-Me-Sha”. P.T. 

Jimmy McPartland (tpt), Peanuts, Hucko (clt), 
Tyree Glenn (tmb), Dick Cary (pno), Bill Crow 
(bs), Cliff Leeman (drs), Al Casamenti (gtr), 
Ernie Caceres (clt), and George Wettling (drs), 
repiaced Hucko and Leeman on ‘‘Blues’’. 

First track recorded January 26th, 1957, 
remainder March Sth, 1957. 


SHELLY MANNE AND HIS 
FRIENDS 
Tangerine; I Cover The Waterfront; Squatty Roo 
(18 mins.)—Collard Greens And Black-Eyed Peas; 
Stars Fell On Alabama; The Girl Friend 
(18 mins.) 
(Contemporary LAC 12075. 12in.LP 38s. 3d.) 


Although this is under the name of 
Shelly Manne, it is one of his pals, Andre 
Previn, who steals all the thunder. It is 
in fact a piano record with accompani- 
ment by bass and drums. 

Previn really plays very well here and 
on only two tracks does he bring out that 
surgary, palm court approach to jazz, 
which I dislike so much-—and at which he 
is such an adevt. “Waterfront” and 
“Stars Fell on Alabama” both have 
moments which descend to the maudlin, 
but neither are too pretty to be classed 
as jazz. On the other hand “Squatty 
Roo” and “The Girl Friend” contain the 
best piano I have ever heard Previn play. 
Full of unusual harmonies and very 
powerful block chording, both tracks are 
played with a very definate swing. Bass 
and drums are in perfect sympathy and 
do much to underline Mr. Previn’s 
rhythmic excellencies. “Tangerine” also 
swings, but the too fast tempo bothers 
me—it does not suit this tune and sounds 
fussed and flurried. S.T. 

Andre Previn (nono), Shelly Manne (drs), Leroy 
Vinnegar (bs). Los Angeles, 11/2/56. 


THE NEW GLENN MILLER 


ORCHESTRA 


Don’t Be That Way; I’m Thrilled; Whistle Stop; 
Hallelujah, I Just Love Her So; Mine; Anything 
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Gozs (22 mins.}—-I Almost Lost My Mind; 

S:umber Song; My Prayer; Accentuate The Posi- 

tives Man On The Street; Lullaby Of Birdland 
(18 mins.) 


(RCA RD-27055. 12in.LP 37s. 6$d.) 
Falling Leaves—So Sweet 
(RCA 1034. 78 and 45 rpm. 6s. 74d.) 


By now many readers will have heard 
this re-created Glenn Miller orchestra 
under the direction of Ray McKinley and 
will know what to expect from these per- 
formances. In other words, competently 
played dance music in the Miller style 
without very much of the originality or 
colour which Glenn's orchestra possessed. 

Maybe this. style has become 
hackneyed, but I found it difficult to 
work up even a nostalgic interest in such 
a large helping of ersatz Miller, especially 
when so many of the original recordings 
are still available to “them wot likes this 
kind of music”. This band lacks spark 
and plays this programme with a rather 
dreary efficiency—not helped much by 
either Lorry Peters’ or the leader’s vocals. 
Personally I enjoyed “So Sweet’, on the 
78 issue, as much as any. At least it 
swings quite agreeably; arrangement 
being less monotonous of most of the 
others. Pom. 


MODERN JAZZ GALLERY (Vol. 2.) 
Four Blow Fours; Earful; Wonderful You; Any- 
thing Goes; Blooz; Smogey Day (20 mins.)—In 
From Somewhere; Lonely Time; Aunt 
Orsavel'a; I Love You, That’s All; Black Jack; 

Los Angeles River (18 mins.) 

(London LTZ-R15084. 12in.LP 37s. 6$d.) 

A useful assortment featuring some of 
the better, less pretentious jazzmen now 
based on America’s West Coast. Three 
big bands (not regular working units) 
and an equal number of small combos 
share a dozen titles and the overall 
standard of musicianship is extremely 
high. Best of the two tracks by Marty 
Paich’s orchestra is “Four Blow Fours”, 
the explanation of which means simply 
that four soloists—-Richie Kamuca and 
Bill Perkins (tenors), Herb Geller (alto), 
and Fagerquist (trumpet)—take 
turns at blowing four-bar sequences dur- 
ing a_ bright and effectively simple 
arrangement. “Lonely Time”, is 
prettily scored but is a_ little on 
the mournful side. Warne Marsh 
and his Quintet turn two lively 
titles. “Black Jack” is the faster of the 
pair, but “Earful” has in addition to the 
warm, flowing sounds of Warne and 
fellow tenorist Ted Brown, some nice 
work by Ronnie Ball. Med Flory, a key- 
man with the Ray Anthony band when 
these sides were recorded, directs a 14- 
piece unit through a rousing Al Cohn 
arrangement of “Wonderful You”, then 
turns vocalist for his own composition “I 
Love You’—I don’t care for his singing, 
but the bands sounds fine ! 

John Towner, an unfamiliar name, 
turns out to be a moderately interesting 
pianist. Howard Roberts plays some 
tasteful guitar on “Anything Goes” and 
the effervescent “Orsavella”. Bill Ussle- 
ton, currently with the Les Brown band, 
fronts a quietly swinging sextet for 
“Blooz” and “Somewhere’-—based on 
“Out Of Nowhere”. The latter is the 
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more rewarding title, and the leader’s 
mellow tenor and Bob Burgess’s rich 
trombone are sounds worth noting. 
Finally, there’s a couple of lusty flag- 
wavers by Russ Garcia’s powerhouse big 
band—brassy, booting scores that really 
deserve to be heard. Altoists Bud Shank 
and Art Pepper, and brassmen Maynard 
Ferguson, Fagerquist, Frank 
Rosolino, and Milt Bernhart all get into 
the solo act. 
K.G. 


Marty Paich Orch.: Herb Geller (alto), Richie 
Kamuca, Bill Perkins (tnrs), Martin Berman (bari), 
Conte Candoli, Don Fagerquist, Ed Leddy (tpts), 
Francis Fitzpatrick, Bob Burgess (tmbs), Marty 
Paich (pno), Joe Mondragon (bs), Mel Lewis 
(drs). 

Warne Marsh Quintet: Warne Marsh, Ted 
Brown (tnrs), Ronnie Ball (pno), Ben Tucker 
(bs), Jeff Morton (drs). 

Med Flory Orch.: Med Flory (alto/tnr), Bill 
Perkins, Bill Massinghill, Arno Marsh (tnrs), Leo 
Anthony (bari), Joe Burnett, Ed Leddy, John 
Hohmann, Ray Triscari (tots), Bob Burgess, Dave 
Wells (tmbs), John Banister (pno), Tom Kelly 
(bs), Mel Lewis (drs). 

John Towner Quartet: John Towner (pno), 
Howard Roberts (gtr), Curtis Counce (bs), Jerry 
Williams (drs). 

Bill Ussteton Sextet: Bill Uss'eton (tnr), Abe 
Aaron (bs/clit), Bob Burgess (tmb), Walter Clark 
(bs), Mel Lewis (drs). Pianist not named. 

Russ Garcia Orch.: Bud Shank, Art Pepper 
(altos), Ted Nash (tnr), Chuck Gentry (bs-sax), 
Don Fagerquist, Maynard Ferguson, Buddy 
Childers, Ray Linn (tpts), Milt Bernhart, Frank 
Rosolino, Lloyd Ulyate, Tommy Pederson (tmbs), 
Gerry Wiggins (pno), Howard Roberts (gtr), Max 
Bennett (bs), Alvin Stoller (drs). 


LEE MORGAN 
Hank’s Shout; Nostalgia—Bet; Softly As In A 
Morning Sunrise; P.S. I Love You; Easy Living; 
That’s All. Playing Time 37 mins. 


(London LTZ C15101 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


Lee Morgan is a very young man 
(nineteen, or so years old), yet his 
command of his instrument is amazing. 
He also seems to have developed a feel- 
ing for jazz to match his technical 
ability. One wonders where the nineteen 
year old British jazzmen are. Morgan is 
featured here with the Hank Mobley 
Quintet—one of the established East 
Coast groups. He plays both open and 
muted horn, with the most delightful 
muted work being a lengthy solo on the 
medium tempo “Nostalgia”. 

Apart from Morgan, the rest of the 
Quintet also stand up to class scutiny. 
Hank Jones forsakes the generally 
Mainstream feel of his recent LP to 
contribute some delicately modern piano 
work, and Mobley’s tenor work is always 
worth while. 

The second side, after opening with the 
Doug Watkins original “Bet”, is com- 
pleted by a ballad sequence in which 
each member of the group apart from the 
drummer is spotlighted. Hank Jones’ 
version of “Easy Living” is my particular 
choice. 

Lee Morgan (tpt); Hank Mobley (ten); Hank 
Jones (pno); Doug Watkin (bs); Art Taylor 
(drs). 


SHELLEY MOORE 


Where Is The Bluebird?; Everything Is Gonna Be 
All Right—Gone On The Guy; You've Tied Me 
Up 


(Starlite ST-EP-1. EP 13s. 74d.) 


RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


There’s no denying that the glamorous 
young lady whose picture adorns the 
sleeve of this album has talent, for in 
addition to singing the four songs on this 
record, she also wrote them! Her style 
can be likened in some ways to June 
Christy’s—a mellow, slightly husky voice 
which sounds beautifully warm and 
rounded in the lower register. There’s a 
trace of uncertainty in her phrasing at 
times, but on the whole, her singing em- 
bodies a degree of “class” and accuracy. 
The wistful “Bluebird” and “Gone” 
both sound good, but I have a slight pre- 
ference for the two faster tunes— 
“Everything” and “Tied”, which incor- 
porate intelligent use of a limited amount 
of “scat” vocalising. 

One of the most striking aspects of 
this EP are the fresh, colourful back- 
ground sounds provided by the Session- 
aires under the direction of Les Williams 
—a brilliant arranger who is currently 
eating regularly as a result of turning out 
uninteresting commercial scores for a Tin 
Pan Alley music publishing house. 

Shelley Moore (vo, comp), Les Williams (dir), 
Bill Povey (fit, alto), Keith Bird (clt, bs cit, 
tnr), Jimmy Buck (French horn), Walter Hay- 
ward (harp), Martin Slavin (vbs), Ike Isaacs 
(gtr), Coleridge Goode (bs). 


The SONNY MORRIS JAZZMEN 
You Always Hurt The One You Love; Mood 
Indigo; Avalon (13 mins.)}—After You’ve Gone; 
St. James Infirmary; Bye and Bye (14 mins.) 


(77 LP 9. 10inLP 29s. 10d.) 


Very good music in the traditional 
pattern only slightly brought down by 
the unrelaxed rhythm dominated by an 
over-recorded banjo. 

The front line musicians are all good 
soloists, with pride of place going to 
the clarinettist who has a wealth of good 
ideas allied to the necessary techniques to 
carry them out. He is featured at length 
on “After You Gone” where he shows 
surprising inventive powers and a good, 
hot approach to the music. He is also 
heard to good advantage on the astound- 
ingly good version of “Mood Indigo”. 
The trombonist shows off a good melodic 
turn of phrase and a nice sense of con- 
struction on “Avalon” and leader Morris 
solos well on “Bye and Bye” and “You 
Always Hurt”. The general ensemble 
work shows good coherence throughout. 

S.T. 

Sonny Morris (tpt), Johnny Bennett (tmb), 
“Elmer Smith’’ (clt), Martin Boorman (bjo), 
Bill Reid (bs), Johnny Richardson (drs). Metro 
Club, London 24/7/57. 


ART PEPPER MEETS THE 
RHYTHM SECTION 

You'd Be So Nice To Come Home To; Red 
Pepper B‘ues; Imagination; Waltz Me Blues; 
Straight Life (21{ mins.}—Jazz Me Blues; Tin 
Tin Deo; Star Eyes; Birk’s Works (21 mins.) 
(Contemporary LAC 12066. 12in.LP 38s. 3d.) 

Nine tracks should be enough to test 
our taste for any single instrumentalist, 
particularly a thin-toned alto saxophone. 
It says something for Art Pepper’s ability 
that one can endure numerous playings 
of this disc without discomfort, although 
the pleasure it brings is tempered with a 
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measure of gloom and a very slight feel- 
ing of emptiness. Pepper’s career is in- 
teresting, for his taste seems to be 
founded on good swinging music, and his 
young days were spent with Negro jazz. 
In spite of a lengthy spell with Stan 
Kenton, he has a basic experience with 
both Lee Young and Benny Carter to 
call upon, and who better than Carter for 
this altoman to be ? 

The two to take if you need a sample 
are “Red Pepper Blues” and “Birk’s 
Works” both of which, being slick and 
interlarded with many current expres- 
sions, are perhaps easier to take than 
some of the others which call for more 
concentrated listening. My own choice 
was Chano Pozo’s “Tin Tin Deo” which 
gave drummer Jones a chance to exercise. 
Some eyebrows may rise at the thought 
of our old “Jazz Me Blues” being treated 
this away, but it is worth hearing. 

The rhythm section is full of every 
trick of today, some of which can be 
irritating; of its kind it is very good, and 
full of awareness, Red Garland’s piano 
does help to provide another voice, but 
without a very apparent individuality. 
No-one can complain about the record- 
ing, presentation, or notes which include 
technical data and stop-watch timing so 
that those who wish can plot the 
inspiration and check it against any in- 
fluences they choose to select. ae 


Art Pepper (alto), Red Garland (pno), Paul 
Chambers (bs), Philly Joe Jones (drs). 19th 
January. 1957 


BILL PERKINS OCTET 


Song Of The Is!ands; One Hundred Years From 

Today; Zing Zang; Let Me See (20} mins.)— 

For Dancers Only; Just A Child; As Thep 
Reveled; When You're Smiling (21} mins.) 


(Vogue LAE 12078. 12in.LP 38s. 3d.) 


A collection of Kenton and Herman 
names and influences, this music moves 
with a deliberate and tightly organised 
grace. It would not be correct to say that 
its only emotion is technical, for there 
is a lush romanticism in much of it, as in 
“One hundred years from today”, which 
many people might enjoy. Such is the 
technical mastery of these men that they 
can easily give an impression of swing- 
ing, but to me there is no heart in it. 
Whatever beauties of tone and concept, 
basically it is a bleak and unsympathetic 
form of white music, bearing a tenuous 
resemblance to jazz. Like the recent re- 
cordings of the Cy Touff group, this is 
electronic music; the fact that it is still 
produced by men is coincidental. 

Bemused by Ralph Gleason’s cover 
notes, one listens at length for the “best 
sound in jazz today” from hollow 
cheeked Bill Perkins, whom Getz says 
“is blowing more than any of us”. It is 
quite a sound, but not a human one, and 
not really very interesting. ““For Dancers 
Only” is a track to hear, if you forget 
any other versions; for a moment they 
almost pretend to swing. 

G.B. 


Bill Perkins (tnr), Bud Shank (alto), Jack Nimitz 
bari/bass-clt), Stu Williamson  (tpt/viv-tmb), 
Carl Fontana (tmb), Russ Freeman (pno), Red 
Mitchell (bs), Mel Lewis (drs). Hollywood, Feb. 
9th and 16th, 1956. 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


PIANO JAZZ Vol. 1. 
Detroit Rocks; Indiana Avenue Stomp—Montana 
Taylor; The Dirty Dozen No. 1; The Dirty 
Dozen No. 2; Wilkins Street Stomo—Speckled 
Red: Head Rag Hop—Romeo Nelson (19 mins.) 
—Pinetop’s Boogie Woogie; Pinetop’s Blues; 
Jump Steady; I'm Sober Now—Pine Top Smith; 
Cow Cow Blues; State Street Jive—Cow Cow 
Davenport (15 mins.) 


(Vogue Coral LVA 9069. 12in.LP 37s. 6}d.) 


This is real piano jazz, not the hard, 
flashy, single-note stuff of the modern 
virtuosi, but real down to earth playing 
that is satisfying enough to continue to 
give you continued pleasure for some 
time to come. 

The excellent Pine Top sides will be 
well known to many of you, but it is 
fine to have them conveniently placed 
on one LP. He was one of the greatest 
exponents of the boogie style, as well as 
one of its vioneers. The Cow Cow 
Davenport sides have also been issued 
here. His is a style of blues playing 
which included the ‘walking’ bass, so 
strongly favoured by the best barrelhouse 
pianists. 

The Taylor tracks are full of finely 
relaxed playing—particularly “Detroit 
Rocks” which goes with a gentle, impell- 
ing swing. Romeo Nelson is much more 
percussive in his approach, his “Head Rag 
Hop” shows off an ability to place the 
rhythmic accents to the best advantage. 
The three tracks by Rufus Perryman are 
new to us here and make good listening. 
The lyrics to the “Dozens” are original 
and funny and his piano playing rocks— 
“Wilkins Street” being a good example 
of hard driving barrelhouse playing. In 
Peter Gammond’s otherwise excellent 
notes he refers to Speckled Red in the 
past tense. The three titles here were 
recorded in 1930, but Perryman recorded 
again in 1938 for Bluebird, and cut 
another three titles for Tone Records 
last year. He is at present living in St. 
Louis working as a porter and augment- 
ing his income playing the piano. 

S.T. 


THE RHYTHM SECTION 
The Legal Nod; Out Of Braith—Walk Chicken 
Walk With Your Head Pickled To The Bone; 
They Look Alike. 


(Fontana TFE 17003 EP 12s. 104d.) 


The rhythm section in question is the 
one used so frequently by the Savoy 
label. Jones Hinton and Johnson have 
been the backing to countless East Coast 
sessions. Galbraith is not such a fre- 
quent member of the section, but is 
employed here to fill out the melodic side 
of the disc. This helps to remedy some 
of the failings of the previous issue under 
the title of The Trio. 

The four men certainly form an im- 
pressive rhythm section, but an EP is 
sufficient without the alternative voice of 


a front line horn. .N. 
Hank Jones (pno); Barry Galbraith (gtr); Milt 
Hinton (bs); Osie Johnson (drs). 


JOHNNY RICHARDS AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


Nipigon; So Beats My Heart For You; Walkin’; 
Nina Never Knew; The Ballad Of Tappan Zee 


(174 mins.) — Cimarron; Stockholm Sweetnin’: 
Close Your Eyes; The Nearness Of You; 
Young-At-Heart (16} mins.) 


(Capitol T 885. 12in.LP 33s. 84d.) 


This is an East Coast big band with 
Kentonish aspirations, an open-topped 
vehicle for a series of modern soloists to 
air their views on some old and new 
themes. The results are only remotely 
connected with jazz, and convey the im- 
pression to this writer of extreme untidi- 
ness. The soloists range from Hank Jones 
to Frank Rehak and Frank Socolow, 
with the best comments coming from Jim 
Cleveland and trumpeter Doug Mettome. 
Almost all the arrangements are too 
busy, and the soloists are forced to com- 
pete with heavy and loud orchestrations. 
As a vehicle for Johnny Richards’ 
thoughts it is no doubt ideal, but I could 
not in any way regard it as a contribu- 
tion to jazz. G.L. 

Johnny Richards—leading Burt Collins, Jerry 
Kail, Paul Cohen, Doug Mettome (tpts), Jim 
Cleveland, Jim Dahl, Frank Rehak (tmbs), Jay 
McAllister (tuba), Al Antonucci (French horn), 
Shelly Gold (bs-sax), Bi.ly Slapin (bari and pic- 
colo), Frank Socolow (tnr), Gene Quill (alto), 
Hank ‘Jones (pno), Chet Amsterdam (bs), Maurice 
Marks (drs), Wiilie Rodriguez (tympani). New 
York, July, 1957. 


SHORTY ROGERS PLAYS 
RICHARD RODGERS 


I've Got Five Dol'ars; Ten Cents A Dance; 
Mountain Greenery; A Ship Without A_ Sail; 
Mimi (21 mins.)—It’s Got To Be Love; I Could 
Write A Book; The Girl Friend; On A Desert 
Island With Thee; Thou Swell (20 mins.) 


(RCA R.D. 27018. 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


Very much the mixture as before from 
the usual bunch of competent West 
Coasters. For this tribute to Richard 
Rodgers, Shorty has used full orchestra 
for “I've Got Five Dollars”, ‘Mountain 
Greenery”, “On A Desert Island” and “I 
Could Write A Book” while the remain- 
ing tracks are played by a well integrated 
small group. 

The tunes have, for the most part been 
well selected, and the album is very 
much more successful than the tribute to 
Rodgers which I have reviewed elsewhere 
in this issue. However, I find the band 
selections tend to be over-powering and 
over-orchestrated in contrast to the small 
group tracks which are very good of their 
kind; particularly “Ten Cents A Dance” 
with its unusual clarinet playing by 
Jimmy Giuffre and neat piano from Pete 
Jolly. “Ship” and “Mimi” are two other 
good tracks, but there tends to be a same- 
ness and monotony about “Thou Swell” 
and “The Girl Friend”, as though the 
arranger had run out of ideas, 

The sleeve notes are very uninform- 
ative as regards personnel and recording 
date details, merely confining them- 
selves to an analysis of Richard Rodgers’ 
work. 


RODGERS & HART GEMS 


Little Girl Blue—Gerry Mulligan Quartet feat- 
uring Jon Eardley; Glad To Be Unhappy—Kitty 
White vocal with Corky Hale, harp; My Funny 
Valentine — Chet Baker, vocal, featuring Russ 
Freeman; My Romance—Kitty White vocal 
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with Corky Hale, harp; You Are Too Beautiful 
—The Bud Shank Orch, featuring Bob Brook- 
meyer (17 mins.)}—There’s A Small Hotel—The 
Bud Shank Orch., featuring Bob Brookmeyer; 
Isn’t It Romantic—The Chet Baker Quartet, 
with Russ Freeman; Bewitched—The Jack 
Montrose Sextet, with Bob Gordon; Have You 
Met Miss Jones—Bob Brookmeyer Quartet, with 
John Williams; The Lady Is A Tramp—The 
Gerry Mulligan Quartet, with Bob Brookmeyer 
(174 mins.) 


(Vogue VA 160119. 12in.LP 37s. 6d.) 


Here is an extraordinary hotch potch 
of well known and lesser known Rodgers 
and Hart compositions sung and played 
by a varied team of artists. Most of the 
tracks have already been issued before, a 
fact which is helpfully noted in the 
sleeve notes along with the complete 
lyrics of all the songs included. 

Kitty White is a little known coloured 
singer whose career I have watched with 
some interest after having been intro- 
duced to her blues singing by Benny 
Carter in 1947. The two very dreary 
numbers allotted to her do not afford 
her much chance to demonstrate her 
vocal talents, nor do I care for the harp 
accompaniment by Corky Hale. Indeed, 
the title “Glad To Be Unhappy” sets the 
mood for most of the tracks in the 
album. So much so that it is a real relief 
to hear Bob Brookmeyer politely swing- 
ing a solo on “You Are Too Beautiful”. 

The second side is a little brighter than 
the first, and high spots are Russ Free- 
man’s solo work on “Romantic” and Bob 
Brookmeyer’s excellent trombone play- 
ing on both “Miss Jones” and “Lady is 
a Tramp”. Except for the presence of 
Bob Gordon, I could have done without 
the Jack Montrose Sextet’s pretentious 
approach to “Bewitched” and the same 
goes for Bud Shank’s tinseled “Small 
Hotel”. P.T. 


SONNY ROLLINS QUARTET 


There’s No Business Like Show Business; 
Paradox; Raincheck (16} mins.)—There Are Such 
Things; It’s Al} Right With Me (14 mins.) 


(Esquire 32-038. 12in.LP 39s. 74d.) 


Rollins style is based very firmly on 
the Coleman Hawkins tradition. with of 
course the inevitable dash of Charlie 
Parker thrown in for good measure. He 
blows very strongly on this set and for 
the most part plays with a great deal of 
swing. On the long ballad “There Are 
Such Things”, a very pretty tune 
incidentally, there are passages where one 
feels he is playing about with chord 
changes to the exclusion of making music 
—but nevertheless this is a good track 
with its extended coda very much 4 la 
Hawkins. 


“Showbusiness” and “It’s All Right 
With Me” are both up tempo swingers. 
Bryant has good solos on each, and the 
rhythm is very firm. Roach is a good 
drummer for a quartet, but I found his 
long solo passages (“Showbusiness”, 
“Raincheck”) too lengthy to hold the 
interest. Rollins is at his best on the 
latter number, sounding relaxed and 
playing with a good beat. S.T. 

Sonny Rollins (tnr), Ray Bryant (pno), George 
Morrow (bs), Max Roach (drs). 2/12/55. 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


THE SAX SECTION 
Blues For The Highbrow; On The MeLow Side 
—Return Of The Redhead; Shutout 


(Fontana TFE 17006. EP 12s. 10$d.) 


Strange to relate, but the brightest, 
most interesting track on this album is 
by a group which doesn’t include a single 
sax in its line-up! “Shutout” is the title 
in question, and the emphasis here is on 
clarinets, The group produce a gay, lively 
sound, and there are some _ pleasing 
moments during the solos of Peanuts 


Hucko and bass clarinettist Charlie 
O’Kane. 
“Highbrow” is a distressingly sombre 


affair and neither Cohn nor Sims are 
allowed enough time to get stuck into 
their solos. Pianist Hank Jones, however, 
makes good use of the short snot which 
comes his way. “Mellow” helps to dispel 
some of the gloom, and the reeds blend 
very nicely on this track. “Redhead” is 
quite definitely the best title by this 
group—a simple, swinging little tune with 
excellent blowing by Cohn and Sims and 
forceful, cutting bass figures from Milt 
Hinton. .G. 

*‘Shutout’’: Peanuts Hucko, Boomie  Rich- 
man (clts), Romeo Penque (cor anglais, oboe, 
cit), Phil Bodner (fit, clt), Charlie O’Kane (cit, 
bs clt, fit). No rhythm section named. All other 
titles: Al Cohn, Zoot Sims, Eddie Wasserman 
(tnrs), Sol Schlinger (bari), Hank Jones (pno), 
Milt Hinton (bs), Don Lamond (drs). 


RALPH SUTTON 


plays The Music of ‘Fats’ Waller 
(a) Ain’t Misbehavin’; Oriental Tones; Jitterbug 
Waltz: (b) Keepin’ Out Of Mischief’ Now; Ain’t 
Cha Glad? (144 mins.)}—Vipers Drag; Blue Turn- 
ing Grey Over You; Alligator Crawl; Take It 

From Me; Clothesline Ballet (14 mins.) 


(Fortana TFR 6002. 10in.LP 29s. 24d.) 


Ten tracks on a ten-inch LP is really 
good value for money, and you can add 
to that inducement the fact that every 
track is a good one, Seven of the tunes 
were previously issued on Columbia 
3381025, the remaining three coming 
from 33S1018; but both records are now 
deleted. 

The music is good because Sutton 
really has a great love of Waller’s piano 
and moreover has an ability to play it 
as it should be played. He uses the full 
range of his instrument, his left hand at 
all times providing that sure, swinging 
beat so beloved by the Harlem Parlour 
pianists. 

“Vipers Drag”, Alligator Crawl” and 
the humorous “Clothesline” are all 
wonderful piano music, and Sutton 
makes the most of the excellent material 
at his fingertips. Another outstanding 
tune is “Ain’t Cha Glad” which Sutton 
plays with great relaxation and a fine re- 
gard for the melody. It is good to see 
these sides back once again in catalogue. 

(a) Sutton (pno), Jack Lesberg (bs), George 
Wettling (drs). 5/7/50. (b) Sutton with Bob 
Casey (bs), ‘Buzzy’ Drootin (drs). 7/2/51. 


SIR CHARLES THOMPSON TRIO 
Sonny Howard’s Blues; Best By Test; Hey There 
(13. mins.)—Leve For Sale; Stompin’ At The 

Savoy; Mr. Sandman (12 mins.) 


(Vanguard PPT 12020. 10in.LP 27s. 10d.) 


Although Sir Charles plays in the 
modern economical manner, his approach 
to jazz is always warm, he never departs 
too far from the melody, and most im- 
portant he plays with good swing at all 
times. When he opens up, as he does on 
“Mr. Sandman”, you can tell that here 
is a real swinging musician, and one with 
a sense of humour at that! Skeeter Best 
works wonderfully well with him, the 
interchanging of rhythmical patterns 
between the two instruments on “Love 
For Sale” making fascinating study. 

Another fine track is the evergreen 
“Stompin’ at the Savoy”. The flow of 
ideas here is excellent and the beat is 
never allowed to sag for a moment. All- 
round good piano jazz. 

Sir Charies Thompson (pno), Skeeter Best. (gtr), 
Aaron Bell (bs). 


TROMBONE BY THREE 


E‘ysses (a); Hilo (a); Fox Hunt (a); Onus V 

(a); Green Junction (c); Flowing River (c) (16$ 

mins.)}—A Night On Bop Mountain (b); Water- 

works (b); Broadway (b); Sid’s Bounce (b); 

Whid-A-Licks (c); Pennies From Heaven (c) 
(194 mins.) 


(Esquire 32-036. 12:n.LP 39s. 7!d.) 


Four tracks by each of three groups 
are featured, all lead by prominent 
modern trombonists. J. J. Johnson’s sextet 
features Sonny Rollins and Kenny Dor- 
ham, with John Lewis discreet in the 
background. Max Roach drums 
energetically, and appears to carry a fair 
weight of the rhythm in this 1949 session. 
Johnson’s trombone is dirty and biting at 
times, more than I would ever expect to 
hear from the velvet toned leader of the 
modern trombone faction. 

Kai Winding is supported by a sextet 
with Brew Moore, Mulligan, and Wall- 
ington all prominent. The arranged pas- 
sages show clearly the early Mulligan 
influence, but his solos sound more 
earthy than his recent work. Winding is 
brash and overwhelming at times, but the 
sound is not slickly modern, especially 
when Brew Moore's tenor speaks up. 
This group came to prominence in the 
Roost and Bop City in 1949/50. 

My hardened ears derive greatest 
pleasure from the almost mainstream 
sounds of the Benny Green Septet, which 
features Eddie Davis and “Big Nick” 
Nicholas on tenor, and the robust sound 
of Rudy Williams’ baritone. Art Blakey 
cannot hold the group as well as Max 
Roach, particularly in the frantic “Whirl- 
a-licks”, but the two tenors have a 
splendid time. 

Most of the men who appear on these 
three sessions have made a notable con- 
tribution to modern jazz, and I am more 
than surprised at the sparse sleeve notes 
from Ira Gitler which do little justice 
to the interesting and important music on 
the record. All the tracks have previously 
been issued in EP form on the same 
label. G.L. 

(a) J. J. Johnson (tmb), Sonny Rollins (tnr), 
Kenny Dorham (tot), John Lewis (pno), Leonard 
Gaskin (bs), Max Roach (drs). 26th May, 1949. 

(b) Kai Winding (tmb), Brew Moore (tnr), 
Gerry Mulligan (bari), George Wallington (pno), 
Curly Russell (bs), Roy Haynes (drs). 23rd 
August, 1949. 
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(c) Benny Green (tmb), Eddie Davis, ‘‘Big 
Nick’’ Nicholas (tnr), Rudy Williams (bari), 
Teddy Brannon (pno), Tommy Potter (bs), Art 
Blakey (drs). Sth October, 1951. 


HARRY WALTON AND HIS 


NEW ORLEANS JAZZMEN 
South; Since My Best Girl Turned Me Down; 
Lazy River; Big Butter And Egg Man; St. Louis 
Blues; Copenhagen (2! mins.)\—Mammy O’Mine; 
Dinah; Avalon; I’ve Got A Feeling I’m Falling; 
Hindustan; Sidewalk Blues; A‘abamy Bound 

(22} mins.) 
(Donegall DON 1002. 12in.LP 39s. 7}d.) 


Pretty average Dixieland fare from a 
group of part-time jazzmen who hold 
court for those dancing debs who fre- 
quent the Gore Hotel, Kensington. The 
rhythm is surprising lively, and the band 
boast a better than average clarinettist 
in Colin Thompson and a first rate 
pianist in leader Walton. The lead 
trumpet lacks that control that will come 
with practice and at times his intonation 
is faulty, but he plays with plenty of 
courage. Much the same can be said for 
the trombonist—he is not afraid to blow 
and takes good solos on “Lazy River” 
and “Hindustan”. 

Walton has good choruses on “Copen- 
hagen” and most of the other tracks, but 
is heard at his best on the Waller-inspired 
“Dinah” and “Avalon” where he plays 
with a good, forthright swing. 

The album is dedicated to our old 
friend Dr. Souchon of New Orleans—a 
staunch supporter of the New Orleans 
jazz cause if there ever was one—and 
although the music has its limitations 
there are many worse bands than this 
one, recording more frequently. 

Frank Wilson (tpt), Jackie Free (tmb), Colin 
Thompson (clit), Dennis Banbery (bs), Fred 
Thompson (drs), Harry Walton (pno). June, 
1957. 


BRIAN WOOLLEY’S JAZZMEN 


Tigar Rag; Buddy Bolden’s Blues Chimes Blues; 
Chattanooga Stomp 
(Esquire EP 170 EP 13s. 7$d.) 

] am afraid that I cannot be very en- 
thusiastic about the amateur playing of 
these boys from the Leicester Jazz Club. 
I see little point in listening to such 
poorly executed versions of these famous 
jazz tunes, when other good versions of 
each are readily available. By this I do 
not mean to discourage traditional style 
bands of this type, but their work, when 
put on record, must be criticised fairly 
in relation to all other examples of this 
type of jazz. Leader Woolley shows some 
promise, and should develop into a good 
jazz musician, but both trumpet and 
trombone are weak and the rhythm 
section just plods. “Tiger Rag” is played 
with plenty of enthusiasm; “Bolden” 
drags and so does “Chimes” (a particu- 
larly uninspired performance this); while 
“Chattanooga” sounds like Pee Wee 
Hunt on an off day. The boys are all 
young and so there is plenty of time and 
room for improvement. dy 

T. C. Jones (cnt), Pete Wells (tmb), Brian 
Woolley (clt), Maurice Coleman (bjo, gtr on 
“Buddy Bolden’’), Reg Foster (bs), John 
Spooner (drs), December Ist. 1957. 
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110. SWINGING SINATRA 


Whilst contemplating a query on 
Frank Sinatra’s Songs For Swingin’ 
Lovers sent in by Bryn Webber of 
Swansea the information required 
arrived unexpectedly from Dutch collec- 
tor Bob Leenart of The Hazue. Mr. 
Webber requested the personnel of the 
accompanying orchestra conducted by 
Nelson Riddle and details are as 
follows: —You Make Me Feel So Young 
/You Brought a New Kind Of Love To 
Me/I Thought About You were re- 
corded by Manny Klein, Conrad Gozzo, 
Harry Edison, Vito Mangano, tpt; 
George Roberts, Juan Tizol, Francis 
Howard, Milt Bernhart, tbn; Wilbur 
Schwartz, Harry Klee, Ted Nash, Babe 
Russin, Morton Freidman, sax; Kathryn 
Julyie, harp; Bill Miller, p; George Van 
Eps, g: Joe Comfort, bs: Frank Flynn, 
Alvin Stoller, d; ten vin; three vila; three 
cello. For You're Getting To Be a Habit 
With Me/Pennies From Heaven/How 
About You the personnel is the same as 
above except for the following changes: 
Rubin Zarchy, tpt; James Priddy, tbn; 
James Williamson, Justin Gordon, sax; 
replace Klein, Howard, Nash, Russin, 
and Frank Flynn is omitted. /¢ Happened 
In Monrterey/I've Got You Under My 
Skin/ Swingin’ Down the Lane have the 
same personnel as the second group of 
titles except that Manny Klein, tpt; re- 
places Zarchy, Irving Cottler, d, replaces 
Stoller, and a vocal quartet is added. The 
next five titles. Too Marvellous For 
Words/Old Devil Moon/We'll Be To- 
gether Again/Makin’ Whoopee/Any- 
thing Goes, have the vocal quartet 
omitted and Frank Flynn added as 
second drummer but otherwise are the 
same as before. The last title, Love Is 
Here To Stay, has an accompaniment by 
Shorty Sherock, Harry Edison, Rubin 
Zarchy, John Best, tpt; Richard Noel. 
George Roberts, Paul Tanner, James 
Priddy, tbn; Wilbur Schwartz, Mahlon 
Clark, Justin Gordon, Warren Webb, 
Robert Lawson, sax; Kathryn Julyie, 
harp; Bill Miller, p; George Van Eps, g: 
Joe Comfort, bs; Irving Cottler, Frank 
Flynn, d; plus the usual sixteen piece 
string section. The names and personnel 
changes of the string section have not 
been given as I doubt if this information 
is of interest to anyone. 


111. YOU GETS NO BREAD.... 


The first question to be received about 
Josh White’s recordings has come from 
Valerie Wilmer of Streatham, S.W.16, 
who has asked for recording dates and 
accompanying personnels for four re- 


ERIC TOWNLEY 


JAZZ 


cords. When I Lay Down and Die Do 
Die on Asch 348-3 was recorded in New 
York in June 1944 and the reverse. The 
House | Live In, was recorded in the 
same location approximately four 
months later. On 7.B. Blues and Molly 
Malone Josh White was accompanied by 
Steve Race, p, cls; Fitzroy Coleman, g; 
Jack Fallon, bs; Norman Burns, d; and 
both titles were recorded in London on 
July 31, 1950, and issued on London 
L907. St. James Infirmary/The Blind 
Man Stood On the Road and Cried and 
One Meat Ball/Il Want You and I Need 
You on Jazz Collector B11 and BIO res- 
pectively were recorded in Paris on June 
30, 1950 and Josh was accompanied by 
Raymond Fol, pv; Pierre Michelot, bs; 
Roger Paraboschi, d. Regarding the 
raucous shout of “What” on One Meat 
Ball 1 have to plead guilty as the person 
responsible for this—which just goes to 
show what funny things jazz collectors do 
when they go abroad for their holidays. 


112. LOUIS AND DUKE 


Roger Norman of Folkstone says that 
he remembers hearing a record of Louis 
Armstrong playing with the Duke Elling- 
ton Orchestra and asks for some further 
information. I think that he is mistaken 
about this as I cannot recall Louis ever 
recording with Duke’s band. Possibly 
the record which he has in mind is Snafu 
/Long Longe’ Journey by Leonard 
Feather’s Esquire All-Americans where 
Louis plays with a group which includes 
Jimmy Hamilton, Johnny Hodges, Billy 
Strayhorn, Sonny Greer and Duke. This 
was issued on HMV C3546 and has re- 
cently been reissued on RCA RCX105. 


113. FEETWARMING JAZZ 


The inadeocuacy of the personnel 
information on the sleeve of HMV DLP 
1042 seems to be a source of annoyance 
to some readers and at the request of 
Colin Lake of North Walsham, D. J. 
Bell of Brimsby, J. A. Legg of Ponty- 
pridd and A. T. Smith of Oundle here 
are the full details. Shag/Lay Your 
Racket! Maple Leaf Rag were recorded 
in New York on September 15, 1932 by 
Tommy Ladnier, tot; Teddy Nixon, tbn; 
Sidney Bechet, clt, sop; Hank Duncan, 
p; Wilson Myers, bs; Morris Morland, d; 
Billy Maxey, vel. The lyrical /ndian 
Summer was recorded by Sidney Bechet. 
sop; Sonny White, »; Charlie Howard, 
g; Wilson Myers, bs; Kenny Clarke, d: 
on February 5, 1940. On June 4 of the 
same year the Feetwarmers consisted of 
Sidney De Paris, tot; Sandy Williams, 
tbn; Sidney Bechet, clt, sop; Cliff Jack- 
son, p; Bernard Addison, g; Wellman 
Braud, bs; Sidney Catlett, d; for the 
session which produced Shake It and 
Break It/Wild Man_ Blues/Nobody 
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Knows. The location was Chicago for 
the September 6, 1940 session by Sidney 
Bechet, clt; Earl Hines, p; Baby Dodds, 
d; which recorded Blues In Thirds. Back 
to New York for Baby, Won't You 
Please Come Home recorded on January 
8. 1941: by Henry. Alien,.. tpt; J. C. 
Higginbotham, tbn; Sidney Bechet, sop; 
James Tolliver, p; Wellman Braud, bs; 
J. C. Heard, d. The final item on this 
LP. 1 Ain't Gonna Give Nobody None 
Of My Jelly Roll, is played by Gus 
Aitken, tp; Sandy Williams, tbn; Sidney 
Bechet, sop; Lem Johnson, ten; Cliff 
Jackson, p; Wilson Myers, bs; Arthur 
Herbert, d; and was recorded on April 
28, 1941. 


114. KING OF THE ELECTRIC 
GUITAR 


T. C. Tetlow of Repton writes to say 
that after reading nara. 69 he bought 
Good Enough To Keep by the Benny 
Goodman Sextet on Parlophone R2816 
but found it virtually identical to Airmail 
Special on his Charlie Christian—Benny 
Goodman LP on American Columbia 
(L652 except that it was slightly faster 
on the LP. Also Mr. Tetlow remarks that 
the reverse of Parlophone R2816, A 
Smooooth One, has considerable 
differences in performance to the same 
title on his LP and asks for an, explana- 
tion of these points. The first point can 
be cleared up quickly as Airmail Special 
is the same theme as, and an alternative 
title for, Good Enough To Keen. Now 
that American Columbia CL652 has been 
issued here on Philips BBL7172 various 
other interesting points arise in addition 
to Mr. Tetlow’s second remark. Six 
Appeal/Till Tom Special/Gone With 
What Draft/A Smooooth One on the 
Philips LP are all different masters to 
previous issues here on either 78 or LP 
discs and the same applies to Breakfast 
Feud and Airmail Special with even 
greater emphasis as the first of these two 
titles is spliced from three previously un- 
issued takes and the second is spliced 
from two takes. When Philins BBL7172 
was reviewed in the January Jazz Journal 
the unfortunate impression was given 
that, apart from the two warm-up tracks 
Blues In B and Waiting For Benny, the 
rest of the LP would be familiar to most 
readers. This is not so as the six titles 
mentioned above are different versions 
from other issues. There are’ personrel 
errors both in the record review and on 
the LP sleeve as Goodman does not play 
on either Blues In B or Waiting For 
Benny and Cootie Williams does not play 
on Blues. Discographers might like to 
note that American Columbia have allo- 
cated matrix number COS51971 to Blues 
In B and matrix number CO52599 to 
Waiting For Benny. 
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SUCH SWEET 


DUKE ELLINGTON AND 


REVIEWED BY 


STANLEY 
DANCE 


Such Sweet Thunder; Sonnet tor Caesar; Sonne: to Hank Cing; Lady Mac; Sonnet in 

Search of a Moor; The Telecasters (17 min.}—Up and Down, Up and Down; Sonnet 

for Sister Kate; The Star-Crossed Lovers; Madness in Great Ones; Half the Fun; 
Circle of Fourths (19 min.) 


(Philips BBL 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


Despite the fact that there are probably more new and original ideas in this record 
than in any average hundred you care to select from the current jazz crop, I still find 
myself, after repeated playings, primarily impressed by the glorious tone qualities of 
the Ellington orchestra. How Duke achieves these is obviously his secret, for no one 
else can. By association, Carney’s baritone and Hodges’ alto are immediately identi- 
fiable Ellington sounds, but they are all that remains of the old fame-making palette. 
and here comes an orchestra with mostly new names as majestic and unmistakable 
as ever. 

One can imagine Duke making some half-promise after the Shakespearean Festival 
in Stratford, Ontario, then being reminded of it, and finally coping with this “series 
of musical pictures inspired by the Bard”. Some of the music (like “Half the Fun’’) 
may well have been titled after it was written, and all in all Irving Townsend’s sleeve 
notes are fully in keeping with the ingenuities of the album. 

An alliance between Shakespeare and Ellington is probably just the thing to titillate 
the fancies of the increasing pseudo-intellectual part of the jazz audience. The result 
will undoubtedly be discussed with great seriousness, and all kinds of significances 
found in unlikely places. It is a little unfortunate that this kind of work will always 
bring Duke more prestige than the writing of pieces like “Jack the Bear”, “Drop Me 
Off at Harlem” and “Satin Doll”, but since it does, Duke periodically complies with 
the demand for hard work, for the extended, for the more elaborate. If one suspects 
a certain kind of subtle, gimmick angle, there is no question of Duke cheating. He 
delivers full value, but with an almost constant undercurrent of humour that should 
refute any charges of pretentiousness. 

“Such Sweet Thunder” is obviously a phrase that would appeal directly to Duke, 
and he has applied it not merely to the album, but also to the opening selection. This 
latter is not connected with “A Midsummer Night’s Dream”, but was inspired by 
Othello and, to quote Duke, “the sweet and swinging, very convincing story Othello 
told Desdemona’. However that may be, it makes a very effective opener—dignified. 
martial, very masculine as of Othello at the height of his power. It alsc happens to 
be the track most purely within the normal jazz idiom, and its comparative simplicity 
will lead to its being underrated. The acclaiming wa-wa brass and Duke’s insistent 
piano lead the way to an excellent trumpet solo by Ray Nance with delicious 
ensemble sounds beneath. Before returning to: the first orchestral theme, John 
Sanders’ valve trombone is heard. Here and elsewhere on the record, he shows that 
Duke has now a very satisfactory replacement for the Tizol roles. 

“Sonnet for Caesar”, according to Townsend, is “a slow, imperial piece.” Hamil- 
ton’s clarinet is featured and a colourful bit of chamber music results, but little jazz. 

“Sonnet to Hank Cinq” is a remarkable and listenable showcase for Britt Wood- 
man, who hastens fearlessly into. the breach at Duke’s command. The wry intervals 
makes this terribly hard to play, but the task is handsomely accomplished. And what 
a trombone section this is! What a wonderful sound! I only hope that Britt will now 
be rewarded with some solo spots that are less “lip-shattering”. 

“Lady Mac” has a fascinating and imaginative piano introduction, and very pretty 
voicing for the saxes, whose section work is delightful. Clark Terry declaims in his 
typically odd but lyrical fashion, and there is a most effective ensemble finish, full of 
the doom and blood of clammy medieval castles. Ragtime battles the waltz on this 
one, but despite a somewhat innocuous Procope passage, jazz triumphs completely. 

“Sonnet in Search of a Moor” features Jimmy Wood's bass and has a very interest- 
ing atmospheric piano introduction. The whole piece is strangely haunting, and 
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there’s a distorted jazz touch to the melodic development. The use and colour of the 
clarinets is engaging, and altogether it would seem that Duke’s sympathies were 
aroused here. 

“The Telecasters”, representing Iago and the Three Witches, makes a fine setting 
for Carney’s baritone and three not-too-garrulous trombones, 

“Up and Down” is the most ingenious track of.all, and puckish to say the least. 
It's gay and! delicate, with pretty scoring, a good beat and steady development. Of 
the instrumental pairings, that of Hamilton’s clarinet and Nance’s violin is the most 
novel, and very effective. Clark Terry plays the verbal trumpet, much as Rex Stewart 
did, and ends the message exclaiming, “Lord, what fools these mortals be.” It’s all 
very enjoyable. 

“Sonnet for Sister Kate’ is music peculiar to Duke and reminiscent of Tricky 
Sam and all the better for that. There are wonderful backgrounds, almost like plain- 
chant in places. Irrespective of “The Taming of the Shrew”, this is' a sad and moving 
tale. 

As usual, a plum is reserved for Johnny, and Johnny is reserved for the plum. In 
“The Star-Crossed Lovers” he plays Juliet as beautifully as only he could. As Romeo, 
Gonsalves appears distinctly diffident. The later backgrounds recall “Solitude”, and a 
couple of Carney touches emphasise this. 

““Madness In Great Ones” is a real mad conception, and a fine parallel to Hamlet. 
Carney is again impressive and there are several passages which swing easily and 
instantly from-scratch. I like the way the trumpets fade out as Cat blows his top. 

“Half the Fun’ is more fun, if not the most. Duke enjoyed himself here. The Nile 
keeps coming through via Woodyard’s evocative rattle and cymbal, although Duke’s 
piano gives him plenty of competition in the provision of atmosphere. Johnny 
emerges to sound the authentic note of passion. This is not the demure sound that 
portrayed Juliet, but the sensuous sound of the hottest alto that ever blew jazz or 
blues. The recording date indicates that this was recorded far ahead of the rest of the 
collection. 

“Circle of Fourths” is a piece of flash, a show-stopper featuring the racing tenor 
of Paul Gonsalves. This sounds as though it should have been more fully developed. 
Duke probably ran out of writing time. 

Profoundly grateful as I am for this record, I cannot help wishing that Duke had 
had more time to expand on some of the ideas. There is almost too great a concen- 
tration of riches, and some of the pieces are tantalizingly short. And then I am 
heartbroken that there is no “Richard III’! Guinness did the play there a few seasons 
before Duke’s visit. There was a subject that would have required the full range of 
Duke’s blue and tragic colours. 

Composer credit is shared throughout by Ellington and Strayhorn except for “Ha!f 
the Fun”, which is entirely Duke’s, and “Star-Crossed Lovers”, which is entirely 
Billy's. Many references to Duke’s part in this collection should, probably be inter- 
preted to include his alter ego, but without positive knowledge of Strayhorn’s 
contributions, we must assume that in general this was a successful combined 
operation. It is a demonstration that the partnership has more than potential, that 
it is still in business and capable of wiping the floor with any or all competition in 
composition and orchestration. 


Duke Ellington, pno; Cat Anderson, Ray Nance, Clark Terry, Willie Cook, tpt; 

John Sanders, Britt Woodman, Quentin Jackson, tmb; Jimmy Hamilton, clt & tnr; 

Russell Procope, alte & clt; Johnny Hodges, alto; Paul Gonsalves, tnr; Harry Carney, 

bari; Jimmy Wooa, 0s; Sam Woodyard, drs. 

Half the Fun (Recorded 7/8/56). 

Such Sweet Thunder; Lady Mac; Up and Down (Recorded 24/3/57). 

Sonnet for Caesar; Sonnet in Search of a Moor; Sonnet for Sister Kate (Recorded 
15/4/57). 

Sonnet for Hank Cinq; The Telecasters; The Star-Crossed Lovers; Madness in Great 
Ones: Circle of Fourths (Recoided 3/5/57). 
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GEORGE LEWIS At NEWPORT 


ELLA FITZGERALD AT NEWPORT cart below, 
Personnel: GEORGE clarinet, Basin Street Blues ; 
JOR ROBICHAUX, buted; JACK WILLIS, trumpet: Bourbon Sirest Bareie: Accompanied by poy ABNEY, piano; I got it bad and that ain’t £004; ‘cx 
BOB THOMAS, trombone; : é WENDELL MARSHALL, bass: Body and soul ; April in Pati: axe t 
ALCIDE ‘SLOW DRAG’ PAVAGEAU, bass: Tin — Blues ; JO JONES, drums I’ve got a crush on you; 7 
JOE WATEINS, drums Royal Garden Blues ; 
I % 
That's a plenty 
TURK MURPHY AT NEW POR: BILLIE HOLIDAY LEO 
Personnel: TURK MURPHY, trombone; Accompanied by MAL WALDRON, piano; Perso 
BILL NAPIER, Clarinet; St. James Infirmary ; JOE BENJAMIN, bass; ' Nice work if you can et it; — 
LARRY CONGER, trumpet; Weary Blues ; JO JONES. drums Willow weep for me; My man; eee 
THAD VANDON, drums; PETE CHUTE, piano: Down by the riverside Lover come back to me ; Lady sings the bug | 2°OFR 
AL CONGER. tuba: DICK LAMMI, banjo 23CX10099 (LP) What a little moonl'ght can do 
33CX10100 (LP) 
volume volume: ‘volt 
| COLUMBIA 


GEORGE LEWIS & TURK MURPHY 


- 

RUBY BRAFF OCTET 
WITH PEE WEE RUSSE 

BOBBY HENDERSON» 


volume 


volume volume 
THE COLEMAN HAWKINS, ROY ELDRIDGE, THE RUBY BRAFF OCTET WITH PEE WEE RUSSE1y DIZZY 
P Bi Q Tsonne 
PETE BROWN, JO JONES ALL STARS AT 
Personnel : COLEMAN HAWKINS, tenor: al SAM MARGOLIS, tenor saz.; 3 ; CARL WAR 
ROY ELDRIDGE, trumpet: T can’t believe that JIMMY WELCH, valve trombone; It don’t mean a thing ; MELBA LIS 
PETE snows, alto: you’re in love with me; NAT PIERCE, DidNn0; STEVE JORDAN, guitar; These foolish things: ae ne 
JO JONES, drums; i AGE, bass; 
ptiiidiose tee: Day by day: WALTER PAGE, bass; BUZZY DROOTIN, drums Oh, lady be good abr nen 
RAY BRYANT, piano Embraceable you; BOBBY HENDERSON AT NewPpar PEE WEE 
Moonglow ; BOB3Y HENDERSON, piano solo VINTON 
Sweet Georgia Brown Rete Jitterbug Waltz ; CHARLES ¥ 
33CX10103 (LP) Keepin’ out of mischief now ; p PAUL wa, 
€-M.l. RECORDS LIMITED, 8-11 Great Castle Street, London, W.1 Honeysuckle Rose ] 
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TOSHIMO AT NEWPORT 


| personnel : TOSHIKO AKIYOSHI, piano; Between me and myself ; 
drome Blues for Toshiko ; 
JAKE HANNA, drums I'll remember April ; 
Lover 

LEON SASH AT NEWPOR 

personnel ; LEON SASH, accordion; Sash-kebos ; 

TED ROBINSON, tenor saz. and clarinet; Meant for Brent ; 


LEE MORGAN, bass; 
ROGER PRICE, drums Carnegie horizons ; 
Blue Lou 


33CX10101 (LP) 
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DIZZY GILLESPIE 


Personnel: DIZZY GILLESPIE, 


. 
LEE MORGAN, ERMMETT PERRY, Dizzy’s Blues ; 
CARL WARWICK, TALIB DAWUD, trumpets; School days; 
M 
CONNER, trombones; 

pes Manteca Theme; 

MMY POWELL, ERNIE HENRY, 4 
BILLY MITCHELL, BENNY GOLSON, T remember Clifford ; 
PEE WEE MORE, SaeS.; Cool breeze 
WYNTON KELLY, piano; 33CX10105 (LP) 


CHARLES PERSIP, drums; 
PAUL bass 


THE CECIL TAYLOR QUARTET AT NEWPORT 


Personnel: CECIL TAYLOR, piano; 


STEVE LACEY, Soprano saz.; Johuny come latele ; 
DENNIS CHARLES, drums; Mona’s bluea ; 
BUELL NEIDLINGER. bass Tune 2 


THE GIGI GRYCE, DONALD BYRD JAZZ LABORATORY 


DONALD BYRD. trumpet: AT NEWPORT 
Manes Slittin’ (Ray’s Way) ; 

HANK JONES, piano; 

OSIE JOHNSON, drums; Batland ; 

WENDELL MARSHALL, bass Love for sale 


33CX10102 (LP) 
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NEWPORT JAZZ FESTIVAL, 1957 
Sevenmore volumes 


wil! be available in April 


Red Allen/Teagarden/Ory 
Teddy Wilson/Gerry Mulligan 
Eddie Costa /Mat Mathews/ Don Elliott 


Oscar Peterson/Sonny Stitt 
Roy Eldridge/Jo Jones 


Count Basie 


Count Basie/Joe Williams 
Dizzy Gillespie 


Drinkard Singers/Back Home Choir 


For full details, see these pages next month! 
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COMIC 
Dear Sir, 

For some time now I have held the 
view that Douglas Hague is the most 
humorous writer in Jazz Journal. No 
doubt there will be cries of protest from 
the followers of Brian (straight to the 
bar) Nicholls, and Stanley (then came 
bop) Dance, but I am sure even they will 
admit that the December issue was the 
most amusing number of the year—with 
Douglas Hague setting a real cracking 
pace. 

Miss Berta Wood was as usual full of 
acid wit and gave us yet another defini- 
tion of bop for the collection—this time 
from Paul Leroy Howard. Mr. Nicholls 
managed to keep more or less sober, but 
I expect he was seeing things when he 
reported such sights as a sink full of cold 
water with a burning light floating on it, 
at the Atlantic Club. A sample of the 
local fire-water, no doubt. 

But Mr. Hague’s article is full of wit. 
First we learn that Hank Mobley plays 
it ‘Funky’, but Sonny Rollins is more 
Bird-like in his playing! And to all Jelly 
Roll Morton fans, may I imtroduce his 
successor—Horace Silver, the most 
influenced of all influential pianists. 
Jimmy Giuffre (the guy who blows hot 
air with a sensitive beat, according to 
Hague) is reported as blowing a soulful 
sub-tone style. It would be nice if he 
played some jazz for a change. Elvis 
Presley, to be known as Prez (look out 
Lester Young) could be the greatest 
white blues singer ever, says Mr. Hague. 
Well, well ! And lastly Mr. Hague wants 
to know what is happening within the 
ranks of the critics. What indeed, Mr. 


Hague. 
CLIVE BRINING., 
Leeds. 


SELLING PLATTERS 
Dear Sir, 
I should like to give you the result of 
a survey that I carried out during the 
period July 24th 1957, to January 11th 
1958. From the best selling jazz record 
charts in the Melody Maker, I took the 
details each week and I awarded points 
as follows:— 
3 points for an LP record appearing in 
the charts, 
2 points for an EP record appearing in 
the charts, 
1 point for a 78 record appearing in the 
charts. 
I took care not to award more than 
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one quota of points to the same record 
even though it appeared in the charts on 
different occasions. 

The results I think are quite astonish- 
ing. They are:— 


No. of Posi- 
pts. tion 
Louis Armstrong ............ 24 1 
George Lewis ............... 21 2 
The Modern Jazz Quartet 18 3 
Duke Elliagton ............ 4 
Chico Hamilton _............ | 
Dave Brubeck ............... 13 \ 6 
13 
11 10 
10 11 
Jack Teagarden ............... 9 
Gerry Mulligan ............... 9 12 
The Happy Wanderers 9 
Muggsy Spanier ............ 8 | 
Ella Fitzgerald ............... 8 ; 15 
Wilbur de Paris. ............ 8 
Nat King Cole Trio ......... 6 | 
Lionel Hampton ............ 6 | 18 


I think that the high position of 
George Lewis is very surprising, and also 
the inclusion of the Happy Wanderers 
Street Band. 

This table shows just how much 
Brita‘a is a 49th State of America in the 
jazz-World. Out of the 21 artists included 
there are only 2 from Great Britain, i.e.. 
The Happy Wanderers Street Band, and 
The Chris Barber Band. 

GEOFFREY KENYON. 
Gt. Harwood, Lancs. 


WHAT'S JAZZ? 
Dear Sir, 

Mr. K. J. Stevenson praises Chico 
Hamilton’s “Chrissie” (Letters, Jan.) aad 
yet asks what it has to do with jazz. He 
implies that because it is wonderful 
music (his description), it cannot pos- 
sibly be jazz! 

May I ask through your columns, the 
old question—what is jazz? 

Perhaps if he could answer this, his 
own question would be solved. As he 
obviously delights in the playing, the 
question of classification surely does not 
enter into it, or perhaps if it is proved not 
to be jazz, then his interest would wane! 

To me it seems that too many people 
profess a liking for a particular idiom, 
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and reject anything that defies classifi- 
cation in that particular idiom. One 
would think that the only sure means of 
testing music was to decide whether it 
was good or bad—and then stick by that 
decision. “Tongue in Chico” was a good 
heading for the letter; but not for the 
music. 
Sub.-Lt. J. W. CAPLEHORN. 
H.M.S. Dolphin. 


DOUBTING THOMAS 
Dear Sir, 

Once again we are faced with a tirade 
of sweeping statements about what jazz 
is and is not. 

Mr. D. G. Thomas (J.J. Dec.) states, 
quite correctly, that jazz was originated 
by a certain section of the American 
Negro population, namely those who in- 
habited New Orleans and its precincts, 
and that as it developed it formed its own 
critical values and standards. But he goes 
on to say that because of this, any 
further developments by anybody else 
are alien to jazz, and should therefore 
not be given that name. 

Are we then to assume, that because 
an art form takes on a particular shape 
when it is first evolved, it is to keep that 
shape for good? If this were the case no 
art form would ever have left its classic 
stages, 

One could say that classic painting 
consisted of reproducing a subject exactly 
as it appeared, apart from minor adjust- 
ments to produce symmetry and balance. 
Impressionist painting, on the other hand, 
consists of capturing a temporary im- 
pression on the canvas, and is just as 
much a part of the art of painting as any 
other school, although the critics of the 
day, with their feet firmly planted about 
50 years in the past were the first to 
deny this. 

I am not here forwarding the idea that 
a new form is necessarily an improve- 
ment on the old one. I do not believe 
that because most exponents of modern 
jazz are technically proficient and music- 
ally educated that their music is there- 
fore superior. No, I simply believe that 
Modern Jazz is a development of the 
Art Form Jazz, which in itself is still 
very young. The future will see further 
changes and developments, none of them 
improving on or eclipsing the former 
stvles, but merely providing for new cir- 
cumstances and needs. 

It seems to me that emphas:ng the 
technical ability of many modernists in 
a derogatory manner is not quite fair. 

Traditional jazzmen have been known 
to possess and display impressive techni- 
ques, and in any case every school of 
Art has its technicians; there is always 
an element whose members have a 
natural control over the medium of their 
expression whatever it may be, and who 
cannot resist the temptation to show it 
off for its own sake. They may not 
always do this; it may simply be the re- 
sult of a temporary lack of inspiration. 

Furthermore find Mi. Thomas’s 
standards rather ill-defined; where 
exactly does he decide that iazz ends and 
something else begins ? Where does he 
draw the line between true traditional 
jazz with all its qualifying basic charac- 
teristics and the modern Dixieland school 


(Continued on page 32) 
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DOUGLAS HAGUE 


TV ALL-STAR JAZZ CONCERT 


The recent All-Star jazz concert on 
NBC-TV has come under heavy fire from 
the newspapers and jazz magazines, but 
little has been said of the music. A more 
disorganised affair has never been seen, 
was the general consensus of opinion— 
too many attractions; not enough solo 
time; bad production work; and crass 
commercialism. I taped the entire show 
and while listening quietly to the play- 
back without the distracting visual 
effects, decided much of the musical 
portion of the show was good. Most of the 
time was allotted to Louis Armstrong, and 
fair or not to the other artists, it was 
quite obvious that Satchmo was on this 
night. His tone was strong and virile 
with no screeches on the high notes; he 
played effortless triplets and displayed 
great technical brilliance throughout. The 
show opened with the announcing of the 
participants whilst Gene Krupa and Cozy 
Cole banged away on a raised stage. The 
opening number was by the Woody 
Herman band and of all the performers 
Herman suffered the most. Because of 
lost time they played all their numbers 
at faster tempos with the soloists charg- 
ing through their short spots. Neverthe- 
less, the group formed by Nat Pierce for 
Herman, sounded brilliant, with bite, 
precision, and drive. Exciting solo-work 
by Zoot Sims and Bill Harris with solid 
rhythm from Chubby Jackson and Don 
Lamond. The next groun was Louis 
Armstrong's, playing “Mahogany Hall 
Stomp” with fine solos from Ed Hall and 
Billy Kyle followed by vigorous Arm- 
strong hom. They then did “Blueberry 
Hill” with Louis singing well. Following 
came the Dave Brubeck Quartet with 
Paul Desmond, Norm Bates, and Joe 
Morello. They played a driving version 
of “St. Louis Blues” with Desmond 
forceful as ever, and Dave breaking it up 
with rocking block chording. New drum- 
mer Morello adds much to the group’s 
over-all sound. At this point the show 
switched to Chicago’s Blue Note where 
the Duke Ellington band came in playing 
“Ballet of a Flying Saucer’ which 
sounded like Kenton at his pretentious 
worst. It has always amazed me why 
Duke with all his obvious influences of 
Debussy, Ravel, and the classics has been 
praised for this incorporation in his work 
whilst Kenton is always damned. The 
only redeeming feature was the warm, 
liquid solo by Johnny Hodges. Then fol- 
lowed the swinging voice of Carmen 
McRae with her renditions of “Foggy 
Day” and “They All Laughed”. Carmen 
was indeed swinging and her voice moved 
with the improvisational skill of an 
instrument, Duke's band returned to play 
a portion of the “Such Sweet Thunder”, 


parts of which sounded like an old 
George Handy piece. For this writer I 
am afraid Mr. Ellington is just plain dull 
on this type of music. The next nart was 
by the Gene Krupa Trio with Charlie 
Ventura and Bobby Scott playing “Dark 
Eyes”—exciting despite its obvious exhi- 
bitionlism. Listening to Ventura’s 
muscular tenor makes me wonder why he 
is not used on some Mainstream-Modern 
recording sessions. Dixieland blew back 
in with Jack Teagarden’s All-Stars with 
Bobby Hackett, Peanuts Hucko, Marty 
Napoleon, Arvell Shaw, and Cozy Cole 
doing “Struttin’ With Some Barbecue”. 
This was an excellent set with all blow- 
ing well, especially Big T. Satchmo then 
joined the group for a vocal duo with 
Tea on “Rockin’ Chair” which surely 
must be their own personal property. 
One never tires of their version although 
it was on this number that Satchmo 
showed his one bad moment on an other- 
wise perfect performance. To Tea’s line 
“I'm Gonna’ Tan Your Hide”, Satch 
gave out with “My Hide’s Already Tan” 
—-very unfunny! The next two numbers 
were by the Herman Herd. Woody sang 
“The Preacher” and was then forced 
through a fast but exciting new version 
of “The Woodchopper’s Ball’ with more 
solos by Zoot and Harris. 


June Christy was next announced and 
after much confusion arrived on-stage to 
sing a rousing “I Want To Be Happy”, 
backed by the Herman Herd with 
Hackett sitting in with the trumpet sec- 
tion. June remains one of the best of all 
the modern jazz singers. More confusion 
followed until announcer, Steve Allen, 
sat in on piano with Armstrong for an 
excellent rendition of “Lazy River”. The 
closing number was the usual gathering 
of the clans doing “The Saints’ who 
must surely be tired of marching now. 
All the singers (Woody, Tea, June, 
Trummy, Allen) joined behind Satchmo’s 
vocal with Desmond noodling in the 
background, then came the band, Cozy 
and Gene, more noise, increased noise, 
and utter holocaust. The only noticeable 
thing from the closing shambles was 
Louis singing with the Brubeck Quartet 

the combination sounded fine! 

NEW YORK: Ernie Henry, alto saxist 
of the early Bop movement died in his 
sleep at the age of 31. He was an emo- 
tional player of the “Bird” school with a 
sharp, incisive tone and fine flow of 
ideas. He recently cut many fine sides 
for Riverside. John Hammond readying 
a new book on jazz and racial problems. 
The Lou Donaldson-Donald Byrd Quin- 
tet moved into Cafe Bohemia; the Oscar 
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Pettiford Quintet at the Five Spot; Tony 
Scott at Minton’s. Kansas City pianist 
Jay McShann arrived in N.Y. for a re- 
cord session with Jimmy Witherspoon 
for RCA Victor. A tribute to Bessie 
Smith LP is being prepared by Lavern 
Baker for Atlantic. Art Blakey to head 
a big band session for Bethlehem featur- 
ing among others Al Cohn, John Coltrane, 
Melba Liston and Donald Byrd. London 
has released the Brother John Sellers and 
Club Session with Colyer LP’s originally 
recorded for Decca in England. Singer- 
pianist Blossom Dearie recorded a new 
LP for Verve with Herb Ellis, Ray 
Brown, and Jo Jones. Valve-trammist 

Bobby Brookmeyer has joined the 
Jimmy Giuffre group. Drummer Louis 
Bellson writing the music for a new 
Broadway musical. Condon has moved 
his club from downtown Greenwich Vil- 
lage to mid-town N.Y. and features 
among others Mr. Bud_ Freeman. 
Whether or not Bud’s group join him at 
Condon’s I do not know but judging 
from the definitely modern rhythm sec- 
tion and Bud’s Zoot S:ms-Eddie Miller 
style, I doubt it. Veterans Emmett Berry 
and Rudy Powell returned from Phila- 
delphia where they appeared with the 
Arnett Cobb band. Tony Bennett has 
cut a session for Columbia with a drum 
sextet consisting of Chico Hamilton, Jo 
Jones, Art Blakey, Candido, Billy Exiner, 
and Sabu Martinez. Recommended discs: 
“Gee, Baby Ain’t I Good to You” by 
Joe Williams on Roulette R-4039, and 
“Swanee River Rock” by Rav Charles on 
Atlantic 1154, both solid blues items. 

Add to the list of forgotten jazzmen 
the many instrumented Guy Simone who 
performs on drums, tenor, vibes, bass, 
trumpet and piano. Since returning to 

America last year Simone has sat in 
occasionally at Cafe Metropole. A swing 
man, Guy has been playing throughout 
Europe and also Japan since 1932. He 
has been with Bill Coleman, Jutta Hipp 
(and saluted by her in a recent M-G-M 
release called “Simone’’), Gino 
Marinacci, Freddy Johnson, “Pepe” 
Persiany, among -others. Simone has re- 
corded in France, Sweden and Holland 
and before the last war had his own club 
in France. He informed me that Louis 
Mitchell, the jazz drummer who was 
among the first to imtroduce jazz to 
Europe had recently passed away. It is 
hoped that Simone, a fine musician, will 
find work in the whirlwind hub-bub of 
the asphalt jungle. 


CHICAGO: The Gerry Mulligan group 
and Leon Sash Quartet at the Blue Note: 
Teddy Wilson at the London House; 
while at the Red Arrow club the Franz 
Jackson group with Bob Shoffner and A! 
Wynn are riding high on their current 
selling LP on the Replica label. Art 
Hodes stomping at Jazz, Ltd. 

WEST COAST: Sunday jam sessions at 
the Bev Hills Playhouse in Hollywood 
find Red Mitchell leading Hamp Hawes. 
Harold Land, Herb Ellis, and Richie 
Frost. Buddy Collette at Terri Lester’s 
Jazz Cellar; June Christy at the Cres- 
cendo; Duke Ellington at the Peacock 
Lane; Art Pepper at the Digger and 
drawing praise for his clarinet playing 
from other musicians. Pianist Joe Albany 
at Georgia Lee’s Caprice. Pud Brown’s 
two-beat band at Astor’s featuring trom- 
bonist Burt Johnson and_ trumpeter 
Jackie Coons who both were currently on 
Barney Bigard’s new Liberty LP. Joe 
Darensbourg’s Dixieland combo at the 
Lark, Up in Frisco the Virgil Gonsalves 
group gave a lecture and demonstration 
at Alameda’ high school. Pete Daily’s 
Quintet at the New Alpine club featuring 
ex-Kentonite tenorman Red Dorris. Burt 
Bales’ “Jazz From the San Francisco 
Waterfront” due for release on ABC- 
Paramount; Turk Murphy’s new club 
Easy Street doing well. 

CANADA: The Stratford, Ontario music 
festival will again present jazz concerts. 
The current line-up features Erroll 
Garner, Carmen McRae, Billy Taylor, 
the Wilbur De Paris band, and folk- 
singer Richard Dyer-Bennett. Other top 
groups will be signed later this month. 
Canada will be represented by the Moe 
Koffman Quartet. 

ITALY: A _ recent release on RCA- 
Italiana by Piero Umiliani and _ his 
saloists is certainly worth taking the time 
to report. It features the talents of 
pianist Umiliani as an arranger-composer 
with other well-known Italian stars; 
tenorist Eraldo Volonte and alto-clarinet- 
tist Glauco Masetti. The group is propel- 
led by Gil Cuppini who I have praised 
before as Europe’s outstanding drummer. 
The Scott influence (he recently per- 
formed in Italy) is strongly felt on “The 
Girl With The Nylon Hair” and again on 
“Blues For Tony Sciacca” (Scott’s real 
name) which features a clarinet duo by 
Masetti and Volonte with a moving piano 
solo by Umiliani. “Soraya” is in the 
Rogers mode, and “Kon-Tiki” shows 
some typical Kenton counterpoint. 
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which is derived from it, and many of 
whose exponents are technically profi- 
cient, use an orthodox tone and are 
musically educated ? Are all these musi- 
cians to be contemptuously cast aside as 
being shallow and facile, “non-jazz- 
men”? Surely Mr. Thomas would not be 
so dogmatic as to insist that the only 
people who can play jazz properly are 
the Negroes ? 

“What has the modernist done? He 
has removed every trace of the African 
basis of jazz”, says Mr. Thomas. This ts 
simply untrue. The fundamental charac- 
teristics of jazz remains, namely the beat, 
the improvisation, the emotion and the 
swing, so there are at least four basic 
qualities which remain. 

Because Modern Jazz sounds ‘cool’ 
and restrained peovle get the impression 
that it is mechanical; because the clarinet 
and trumpet tones are pure and not 
‘dirty’ they assume that the player has 
no real feel for jazz, but as I see it the 
emotion is still there; it is simply 
harnessed into different channels. The 
hot musician will blow a sustained rasp- 
ing note with a violent vibrato and pro- 
duce a terrific emotional appeal; but the 
‘cool’ musician will probably construct 
an elaborate phrase in its place; he has 
used his emotion in a different way. The 
high speed clarinet vibrato of Johnny 
Dodds is displayed by the slow wobbling 
one of Stan Getz; both convey emotion. 

And improvisation, Mr. Thomas, is not 
severely limited; far from it. The impro- 
viser can utilise more of the notes in the 
scale instead of being confined, generally 
speaking, to the intervals of the chord 
sequence on which the melody was based. 
Far from using ‘European Harmonic 
Progressions’, the modernists use as 4 
basis of their jazz, as did the New 
Orlean‘ans, simply the 12 bar blues! 

So I suggest a more tolerant, broad- 
minded view. It is wrong to condemn 
the particular brand of jazz we don’t 
happen to like or understand, and deny 
it even the name of jazz. There is, un- 
fortunately, a school, among whose pupils 
numbers is Mr. Thomas, and whose main 
influences are Mr. R. Blesh and M. 
Hugues Panassié who, between them, 
have done more damage to the stability 
of jazz appreciation than any other jazz 
writers. 

C.D. BALL, 
Plymouth. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN ‘‘77 RECORDS’’ ? 
—THE JAZZ LABEL—run sy eNntHusiAsts FOR ENTHUSIASTS 


IF SO, SEND FOR A FREE COPY OF DOBELL’S NEWS 


(INCORPORATING A COMPLETE DISCOGRAPHY OF ALL ITEMS ISSUED TO DATE) 


DOBELL’S JAZZ RECORD SHOPS 


77 Charing Cross’Road, London, W.C.2. 
104 Western Road, Brighton. 


Telephone GER 4197 & 3075 
Telephone HOVE 32922 
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Akiyoshi. Toshiko. Pettiford, Haynes, Mussulli, 
Ruther, Thigpen. Salute to Shorty; Pea, Bee 
and Lee; Taking a chance on love; All the 
things you are; No moon at all; I'll remember 
April; Thou swell; STORYVILLE 918 

Albam. Manny. Quill, Socolow,  Schlinger, 
Royal. Dahl, Osie, Gow, Newman, Hinton, 
Cohn, Travis, Brookmeyer, Wendell etc etc 
etc ad infinitum. Prologue and jet song; 
Something’s coming; Cool: Maria; Tonight: 
I feel pretty; Somewhere; Finale 

CORAL 5720° 

Art For Arts Sake Art Hodes, Truck Parham, 
rest unknown as are the titles. Band was 
playing at ‘“‘Jazz Uniimited’’ in Chicago. 

DOTTED EIGHTH RECORDS LP/1 

Bookmeyer—Guiffre Jim Hall, Dave Bailey, Joe 
Benjamin, Pena; Louisiana; Santa Claus Blues; 
Truckin’; Some sweet day; Sweet like this; 
loda; Don’t be that way; Honeysuckle Rose 

WORLD PACIFIC 1233 


This LP is called ‘‘Traditionalism Revisited’’, 
why we are supposed to pay for them to get 
back to it [ don’t know, anyway, why did thev 
leave in the first piace? 

Bigard. Barney. Jack Coons (tpt and mello- 
phone), Burt Johnson (tbn), Bruce MacDonald 
(p), Charlie Lodice (dms), Al Morgan, Bob 
Stone etc. C-Jam Blues: Mardi Gras Time: 
Ab Mur; Mahogany Hall Stomp; Louisiana 
and Me; Steps Up; Step Step Down; Rose 
Room; Mood Indigo LIBERTY 3072 

Braff. Ruby. Braff, Pee Wee Russell, Dick 
Hafer, Benny Morton, Nat Pierce, Walter Page, 
Steve Jordan, Buzzy Drootin. Keep smiling at 

trouble; I can’t get started; It’s been so long; 

I’m coming, Virginia; Marie; Downhearted 

blues; I got it bad and that ai’nt good; Some- 

body else is taking my p'ace 
VICTOR LPM 1510 

Byrd. Farmer. Suleiman with Hod O'Brien, 
Addison Farmer, Ed Thigpen. Palm court 
alley Who’s who; Diffusion of beauty; Forty 
quarters; You gotta dig it to dig it 

PRESTIGE LP7029 

Bagley. Don. with Rowles and Manne. Bassically 
Bagley; Meet me in St. Louis; Beady eyed 
Clyde; Robins and roses; ‘round midnight; 
Double stop; Maid of Cadiz; The bachelor; 
Thev can’t take that away from me; Shell's 
half acre; All I need is you DOT DLP3070 


Baker. Chet and Freeman. Russ. with Manne, 
Vinnegar. Love nest; Fan tan; Summer sketch; 
An afternoon at home; Say when; Lush, life; 

Ambiin’; Hugo Hurwhey PACIFIC JAZZ 1232 


Belletto. Al. with Jimmy Guinn, Willie Dennis, 
Fred Crane, Kenny O’Brien, Tom Montgomery, 
group vocals on tracks 3 and 7.Falling in Love 
with love; Whisper not; Cross your heart; 
Lover man; ’Deed I do; All for blues; Sunday; 
Rudy tootie; What's new; 64 

CAPITOL T901 

Blakey. Art. (Orgy in rhythm Vol 2) Art Taylor, 
Jo Jones, Specs Wright, Sabu, Mann, Bryant, 
Marshall and various odd latin souls. Amuck; 
Elephant walk; Come out and meet me tonight; 
Abdallah’s delight BLUE NOTE 1555 
(It’s about time someone issued Blue Note 

here.) 


Brown. Les. Night blooming jazz man; Tropics 
at five; Bone voyage; Lament, for a_ key; 
Especially for two; Apple valley; Aurora; 


RECENT AMERICAN RECORDS 


Brown in fourths; Park Avenue escapade; How 
now, brown cow CAPITOL T886 
Bryan. Joy. Paich, Enevoldsen, Geller, Lang, 
Sheldon, Mitche!l, Lewis (Mel). Was doin’ all 
right; ‘round midnight; My shining hour, 
When the world was young; Mississippi mud; 
My heart stood still; You’re my everything; 
When it’s sieepy time down South; Swinging 
on a star; What is there to say; Down the 

a'd Ox road: I could write a, book 
MODE LP10s 


Basie in London. usual personnel, does not 
include Lockjaw Davis Jumping at the wood- 
side; Shiny stockings; How high the moon; 
Nails: Fiute Juice; Blee Blop Blues; Well, 
alright etc; Roll ’em Pete: The comeback: 
Blues backstage; Corner pocket; One o'clock 
jump VERVE MGV8199 


EMI have issued an EP of four titles from 
this LP made in Stockholm, NOT London. It 
is to hoped that they will issua the others, the 
difference between the ‘live’ and recorded Basie 
is quite fantastic, this set is magnificent and 
really shows what the critics have been raving 
about. 


Coltrane. John. with Red Garland, Chambers, 
Al Heath, Waldron, Johnnie Sp!awn (tpt), 
Shibab. Bakai; Violets for your furs; Time 
was; Straight street; While my lady sleeps; 
Chronic blues PRESTIGE PRL7105 


Carey. Dick and Plonsky. John. unknown 
personnel except Urbie, Glasel, Overton, 
Wi.bur, Bill Barber. Royal garden blues; 
High Society; Way down yonder in New 
Orleans; Basin St blues: Saints: South Ram- 
part St parade; Mahogany hall; Muskrat 
ramble: That’s a plenty; St. James Infirmary 
blues; Darktown strutters ball; Milenburg joys 

GOLDEN CREST CR3024 


Chambers. Paul. Kenny Burrell. Hank Jones. 
Art Taylor. Yesterdays: You’d be so nice to 
come home to; Chasin’ the Bird: Dear old 
Stockho!m; The theme; Confessin’ 

BLUE NOTE 1569 


Candoli. Conte and Pete. with Rowles, Howard 
Roberts, Stoller, Mondragon. Disc-location: 
Beautiful love; Crazy rhythm; My _ funny 
Valentine; Exodus in Jazz; Facinating rhythm; 
love, your spell is everywhere; It never entered 
my mind; Pe-Con; Twilight on the trail; 
Rockin’ boogie; DOT3062 

Cooper. Bob and Bud Shank. with Howard 
Roberts, Don Prell, Chuck Flores, etc etc 
They didn’t believe me; Gypsy in my soul; 
In the blue of the evening; I want to be 
happy; Tequila blues; I can’t get started; 
Blues for Delilah; Sunset and vine; What’ll 
I do PACIFIC JAZZ 1226 


Documentary Talking Blues. Pat Foster and Dick 
Weissman. reciting blues collected by Woody 
Guthrie. Original Talking Blues; Talking dust 
bowl; Talking migrant; Talking sharecropper; 
Ta‘king miner; Talking TVA; Talking Union, 
Talking rent; Talking atom; Talk:ng, subway 

COUNTERPOINT CPT-550 

DeFranco. Buddy. with Oscar Peterson, Ray 
Brown, Herb E.lis, Louis Bellson. Sweet and 
lovely; Fascinatin’ rhythm; Love for sale; 
Easy to love; Pick yourself up; They can’t 
take that away from me VERVE 8210 

Dz Franco. Buddy. Farlow, Clark, Robert 
White, Gene Wright. Getting a balance; Old 
black magic; They say it’s wonderful; But 
beautiful; Nearness of you; After I say I’m 
sorry; Moe VERVE 8224 

Dickenson. Vic. with Wein, Woode, Arvell 
Shaw, Buzzy Drootin. Hold my _ hand: 
Misletoe; In a sentimental mood; Love me or 
leave me; Willie Mae; Lover come back to me; 
Big boy; Yesterdays; Just one more chance; 
Vic’s Boston story; All too soon; Cottage for 
sale. STORYVILLE 920 

Davis. Miles. Glow, Royal, Mucci, Taft Jordan, 
Carisi, Rehak, Cleveland, Bennett, Konitz, 
Bank, Chambers, Taylor etc etc etc. Springs- 
ville; The maids of Cadiz; The duke; My 
ship; Miles Ahead (title of the LP); Blues 
for Pablo; New Rhumba; The meaning of the 
biues; Lament; I don’t wanna be kissed 

COLUMBIA CLI1041 

Drlew. Kenny. with Byrd, Mobley, Ware, 
Hogan, This is new; Carol; It’s you or no— 
one; You’re my thrill; Little T; Paul’s Pal: 
Why do I love you RIVERSIDE 12.236 

Dedrick. Rusty. with La Porta, Jack Keller. 
Marshall, Clem DeRosa. I can’t get started; 
All God’s chillun’ got rhythm; Skylark; Frankie 
and Johnnie; The prisoners song; Russian 
luullaby; Livery stable blues; ‘deed I do; Lets 
do it; Jazz me blues: 

COUNTERPOINT CPTS5S52 

Dorham. Kenny. with Rollins, Jones, Pettiford, 
Roach, Betty Glamman—harp. Falling in love 
with love; I'll remember April; Larue; My old 
flame: But beautiful; La Villa 

RIVERSIDE 12-239 

Fuller. Curtis, with Mobley, Timmons, Cham- 
bers, Taylor. Lovely way to spend an evening; 
Hugore; Oscalypso; Here’s to my lady; Lizzy’s 
bounce; Soon BLUE NOTE 1567 

Frigo, John. with Touff. Vic Val (tnr), Marx, 
ete etc etc What a difference a day made; 
Polka dots and moonbeams, Blow, fiddie, blow; 
Blue orchids; Gone with the wind; Squeeze 
me; You stepped out of a dream; Moonlight 
in Vermont; If love is good to me; Big me— 
little me. MERCURY 2028 


ARRIVED! 


(Museum 3224) 


COLLET’S MN EW JAZZ DEPARTMENT HAS 


70, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.I. 


Jazz records, new or secondhand. 


Wide selection of Jazz Literature. 


DOWNSTAIRS 
at 


Part exchange or cash. 


Folk music from over 30 lands. 
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Ferguson. Maynard. big band inc. Cleve:and. 
Ortega, Bunker, Timmons etc etc. Give me the 
simp‘e life; My funny valentine; The lamp is 
low; Imagination; The song is you; Jeepers 
creepers; Love me or leave me: A foggy day: 
Easy ta love: Moonlight in Vermont; I hadn’: 
anyone ‘till you: I never knew: NOTE. 
Ferguson now plays valve trombone as well 
as trumpet EMARCY MG36114 

Fuller. Curtis. Red Kyner, Hank Jones, 
Watkins, Hayes. Vonce 5; Transportation 
blues; Blues Lawson; Namely you; What is 
this thing called love: PRESTIGE 7107 

Garland. Red. with Paul Chambers, Art Taylor. 
C-Jam blues: Wiilow weep for me: Gone 
again; What can I say dear; Will you still be 


mine; Hey now PRESTIGE 7133 
Grey. Al. with Lee Morgan, Billy Mitchell, 
Bil:y Root, Kelly, Paul West, Persip, Dish- 


water; Someone I know; D.D.T.; Whisper not; 
About time; Day by day: Rite of Swing: Over 
the rainbow SPECIALITY SPSOOI 


Giilespie—Stuff Smith with Wynton Kelly, Paul 
West, Heard. Rio Pakistan; It’s only a paper 
moon; Puple sound; Russian lullaby; Oh, lady 


VERVE 8214 
Graas. John. Montrose, Wiggins, Bunker, Cham- 
bers, Perkins, Moer, Guiffre, Bert Herbert, 
Pell, Norvo etc etc etc. Love me or leave me; 
Cluster; Mood Three line blues: Chuggin’; 
Trio; Cannon Friar; Be my guest 
DECCA 8478 
with Lee Morgan, Mobley, 
Coltrane, Wynton Kelly, Chambers, Blakey. 
The way you look tonight; Ball bearing; All 
the things, you are; Smoke stack. 
BLUE NOTE 1559 
Gryce. Gigi and Donald Byrd with Hank Jones, 
Chambers, Art Taylor. Blue lights; Onion head; 
Isn't it romantic; Batland; Bangoon; Imagina- 
tion; Xtacy JUBILEE 1059 
Hackett. Bobby. Carey, Caceres, Tom Gwaltney 
(vibes), Mickey Crane (piano), John Dengler 
(tuba), Milt Hinton, Al Hall, Nat Ray (dms). 
Jazz band ball: Lazy mood; Wolverine blues; 


be good 


Griffin. Johnny. 


Ja 


Ja 


Kamuca—Perkins 


Keller. 


Keating. Johnny. 


The continental; Rose room; In a. little 
Spanish town; Cornet chop suey; Caravan; 
Tin roof blues; Albatross; Henry Hudson. 

CAPITOL T857 
Jim. with Carl Perkins, Red Mitchell. 
Stomping at the Savoy; Things ain’t what they 
used to be; This is always; Thanks for the 
memory; Tangerine; Stella by starlight; 9-20 
Special; Deep in a dream; Look for the silver 
lining; Seven come eleven 


PACIFIC JAZZ 1227 
zz Swings Broadway featuring usual Pacific 
Jazz alumni, Shank-Cooper etc etc. Mutual 
admiration; I’m a funny dame; The party's 


Love in a home; Progress 
I’ve grown accustomed 
Joey; Independant, 


over; Two lost souls; 
is the root of all evil; 
to her face; Show me; Joey, 
Just in time 

WORLD PACIFIC (ne Pacific Jazz) 404 
ckson. Franz. Bob Shofiner, Albert Winn, 
Bi.l| Oldham, Richard Curry, Lawrence Dixon, 
Ralph Trevalon. (Shoffner IS the man who 
took Louis’ place in the Oliver band). Alabama 
jubilee; Biil Bailey; Southside; West End blues: 
Squeeze me; Closer walk; Sugar foot stomp; 
Battle hymn; Runnin’ wild; Al's strut; How’m 
1 doin’ REPLICA RECORDS No. 1006 
(There would appear to be no chance of this 
being released here unless I can get it for 
Dobell’s ‘'77’’ label) 
with Pete Jolly, Red Mitchell, 
Stan Levey. Cotton tail; I want a little girl; 
Blues for two; Indian summer; Don’t be that 
way; Oh! look at me; Spain; Pick a dilly 

LIBERTY 3051 

Hal. Keller, piano; Kenny Smith, gtr; 
Foy Blanton, bass; Boris wasn’t Goudunov; 
Quiet - evening; Chevy’s chase; So little time; 
Blues for Gerry; Devil eyes; Summer song; 
The black cat; Theme for a starlet; Last night 
in town; Stop ! DEBUT HKLP-C-7 
with Pratt, McQuarter, Blair, 
Deuchar, Chisholm, Ross etc etc etc. Hampden 
roars; Down south blues; Thistle swing; Headin’ 


north; Tam O’shanter; Double scotch; Kiltie 
Loch Ness Monster, Clachnacuden local, 

DOT DLP 3066 

This LP has not been issued here althoug! 

it recieved a 4 star review from Don Gold ot 

Downbeat! 

Kessel. Barney. with Brown and Manne. Jordu. 
Satin doll; It could happen to you; Mean to 
me: Don’t worry ‘bout me; Green Dolphin 
street; You go to my head; Minor mood; 
Nagasaki CONTEMPORARY C3535 

Kamuca. Richie. with Carl Perkins, Vinnegar, 
Levey. Just friends; Rain drain; What’s new; 
Early bird; Nevertheless; My one and only 
love; Fire one; Cherokee MODE 102 

Lawrence. Elliot. with Cleveland,  Urb.e. 
Farmer, Travis, Quill, Zoot, Cohn, McKusick, 
Lamond and Chubby Jackson. Jubilation T 
Cornpone; Just in time; Big D; I’ve grown 
accustomed to her face; On the street where 
you live; Mack the knife; Joey; If’n; Look 
at ’er, Standing on the corner 

VIK LP LX1113 

Lewis. Mel. Mariano, Holman, Sheldon, Paich 
Brookside; You took advantage of me; Zig. 
Zag; Jazz goes to Siwash; Charlie’s cavern: 
Grey flannel MODE 103 

Levey. Stan. Conte, Kamuca, Lou Levy, Bud- 
wig. Stan still; What can I say dear after I 
say I’m sorry; Lover come back to me; Ole 
man rebop; Old folks; One for Joan 

MODE 10! 

Lowe. Mundell. with Billy Taylor, Les Grinage 
(bass), Thigpen, Quill. It’s a grand night for 
swinging; Blues before Freud; Easy to love: 
It could happen to you; Love me or leave 


me; You turned the tables on moi: Crazy 
rhythm RIVERSIDE 238 
Lewis. John and Sacha Distel. with Barney 


Wilen, Michelot, Heath, Kay, Klook. I cover 
the waterfront; Dear old Stockholm; Afternoon 
in Paris; All the things you are; Bags groove; 
Willow weep for me ATLANTIC 1267 
Lighthouse All Stars. Candoli, Rosolino, 
Kamuca, Niehaus, Pepper Adams, Levey, 
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Rumsey, Shreve, Shank, Enevoldsen, William- 
son (Stu) etc. Funny frank; That’s rich; If 
you are there; Stan; Coop; S & B; Claude; 
Concerto for doghouse; Bud 
(Eight of these are available on VOGUE C3517) 
Lateef. Yuseef. with Fuller, Hugh Lawson, 
Eddie Farrow, Hayes. Metaphor; Yusef’s mood; 
The beginning; Morning; Blues in space 
SAVOY 12103 
Liberto. Roy. Louis Sino, Peewee Spitalaro, 
Roges# Johnston, Artie Seelig, Emi.e Christian. 
Tiger rag stampede; Why don’t yon come to 
Louisiana. Singie 45 rpm. 
CARNIVAL RECORDS. No number. 
Mann. Herbie. Glow, Wilder, Stratton, Urbie, 
Puma, Hank Jones, Pettiford etc etc. When 
lights are low; Little Niles; Old honkey tonk 
piano roll blues; Pretty baby; Beautiful love: 
Hip scotch; Song for Ruth; Noga’s Nuggetts: 
A Ritual EPIC LN 3395 
Mann. Herbie. N:mitz, Urbie, Puma, Pettiford, 
Charlie Smith, etc. When the sun comes out: 
Professor; Lazy bones; Sultry serenade; Little 
man you've had a busy day; One morning in 
May; Swing ‘till the girls come home 
RIVERSIDE RLP12—234 
Mannone. Wingy. various personnel inc: 
McGarity, Ortega, Mastren, Barnes, Haggart, 
Hinton etc. Clarinet ramble; Sweetheart 
of Sigma Chi; Real gone; Trumpet 
on the wing; Can’t get you off my mind; 
Two beat Special; Just plain struttin’;' Biloxi; 
Buriecue; Baby, change your mind; The rarest 
jewel; You cart come callin’ again 
DECCA 8473 
Monk. Thelonious. with Ray Copeland, Gryce, 
Hawkins, Coltrane, Ware, Blakey. Abide with 
me; Well, you needn’t; Ruby, my dear; Off 
mnor;’ Epistrophy; Crepescule with Nellie 
RIVERSIDE RLP 12-242 
Monk. Thelonious. with Colt, Ware. April in 
Paris; Ghost of a chance; Functional; I’m 
getting sentimental over you; I should care: 
"Round midnight; All alone; Monk’s mood 
RIVERSIDE 235 
Mastersounds. The. Buddy Montgomery, Monk 
Montgomery (family business), Richie Crabtree, 
Benny Barth. Un poco loco; Wes’ tune; Lover; 
Dexter’s deck; If I should love you; That 
old devil moon; The Queen and I; Spring is 
here; Water’s edge; Drum _ tune 
WORLD PACIFIC PJM403 
Muligan, Gerry and Paul Desmond. with Dave 
Bailey, Joe Benjamin. Blues in time; Body and 
soul; Standstill; Line for Lyons; Wintersong; 
Battie hymn of the republican (Guiness for 
ever?); Fall out VERVE 8246 
Mann. Herbie and Bobby Jasper. Jasper on 
flute with Puma, Flanagan, Marshall, Donald- 
son. Tel Aviv; Somewhere else; Let’s march: 
Chasing the Bird 
PRESTIGE LP PRLP7I01 
Mingus Jazz Workshop. with Curtis Porter, 
Knepper, Legge, Dannie Richmond, Jean 
Shepherd—narrator on track 4 only Haitian 
fight song; Blue cee; Reincarnation; The clown 
ATLANTIC 1260 
Newman. Joe. Glow, Candoli, Travis, Ferrante, 
Urbie, Cleveland. Welsh, Mitchell, Marowitz, 
Woods, Cohn, Wasserman, Epstein, Gus John- 
son, Ed Jones, Freddie Green, Hank Jones 
etc etc etc. The Saints; Chinatown my China- 
town; West End Blues; ;Jeeners Creepers 
Dippermouth; Sleepy time down south: 
Struttin’ with some Barbecue; Penn’es from 
heaven; Basin St blues; Back ’o town blues: 
Sweethearts on Parade; You can depend on me 
RAC VICTOR LPM1324 
1957 NEWPORT JAZZ 
George Lewis and Turk Murphy at Newport. 


VERVE 8232 
Red Allen, Kid Ory and Jack Teagarden at 
Newport VERVE 8233 
El'a Fitzgerald and Billie Holiday at Newport 
VERVE 8234 


Teddy Wilson Quartet and Mulligan Quartet 
with Brookmeyer at Newport VERVE 8235 
Toshiko and Leon Sash at Newport 

VERVE 8236 
Eddie Costa with Rolf Kuhn and D'‘ck 
Johnson, and Mat Matthews with Don Elliott 
at Newport. VERVB 8237 


The Gigi Gryce-Donald Byrd Jazz Laboratory 
and the Cecil Taylor Quartet at Newport 
VERVE 8238 
The Oscar Peterson Trio with Roy E.dridge, 
Sonny Stitt and Jo Jones at Newport 
VERVE 8239 
The Coleman Hawkins, Roy Eldridge, Pete 
Brown, Jo Jones all stars at Newport 
VERVE 8240 
The Ruby Braff Octet featuring the great Pee 
Wee Russell at Newport and Bobby Henderson 
at Newport. VERVE 8241 
Dizzy Giliespie at Newport. VERVE 8242 
Count Basie with Jimmy Rushing, Lester 
Young, Jo Jones, Jacquet, Roy Eldridge at 
Newport VERVE 8243 
Count Basie with Joe Williams and Dizzy 
Gi.lespie and Mary Lou Williams at Newport 
VERVE 8244 
Gospel Singing at Newport VERVE 8245 
Navarro. Fats. groups include: McGhee, Roilins, 
Wardell, Eager, Ernie Henry, Bud Powell, 
Tadd, Milt, Tommy Potter, Curiy Russeil, 
Haynes, Klook, Pozo. Ladybird-alternate 
master; Lady  bird-original; Jahbero-alternate 
and originalmasters; Symphonette-aiternate and 
original masters; Double Taik-alternat master; 
Dancing with Bud-alternate master; Dance of 
the Infidels-alternate master; The Skunk- 
alternate master; Boperation 
BLUE NOTE BLP1532 
Puente. Tito. Night beat: mambo beat; Sea 
breeze; Emerald beach; The late, scene; 
Carioca; Night ritual; Malibu beat; Flying 
down, to Rio; Night hawk; Live a Little 
RCA VICTOR LP1447 
Parker. Charlie. Red Rodney, Al Haig, Tommy 
Potter, Roy Haynes. I didn’t know what 
time it was; Ornithology; Embraceable you; 
Visa; I cover the waterfront; Scrapple from 
the app’e; Star eyes; Theme; Confirmaton; 
Out of nowhere; Hot house; What’s new: 
Now’s the time; Smoke gets in your eyes; 
Theme JAZZ WORKSHOP JWSS500 
PRIMITIVE PIANO Speckled Red—Dads 
Pierce; Early in the morning; Oh Red: Billie 
Pierce—Get a working man; In_ the racket; 
Panama Rag: 
James Robinson—Bats blues; Four o'clock 
Douglas Suggs—Doug’s jump; Sweet Patootie 
Quinichette. Pau'. Ful:er, John Jenkins and Sonny 
Kyner (alto’s), Waldron, Watkins, Thigpen. 
Blue dots; On the sunny side of the street; 
Circles; Cool-ypso PRESTIGE 7103 
Raney. Jimmy. Jaspar, Roger Guerin, Vandair, 
Ingrand, Viale. Tres choutte; Imagination; 
Dinah; Love for sate; Have you met Miss 
Jones; What’s new; Fascinatin’ rhythm; Too 
marvelous for words; Cherokee; Everthing 
happens to me; Night and day; Someone to 
watch over me DOWN DLU1120 
Terry. Clark. with Griffin, Kelly, Chambers, 
Philly Jo. Donna lee; Boardwa'!k; Boomerang; 
Digits; Serenade to a _ bus seat; Stardust; 
Cruising; That old black magic 
RIVERSIDE 12-237 
Terry. Sonny. In the evening; Kansas City; 
John Henry; Custard Pie; O!d woman blues; 
Moanin’ and mournin’; Baby, baby; Goodbye. 
Leadbelly RIVERSIDE 12-644 
Siiver. Horace. Farmer, Mob‘ey, Kotick, Hayes 
No smokin’; The back beat; Soulville; Home 
cookin’; Metamorphosis; My one and only 
love ‘ BLUE NOTE 1562 
Thompson. Lucky. with Pettiford, Cleve'and 
Abney, Osie, Skeeter Best. N.R. I; Once there 
was; Dancing sunbeam: N.R. 2; Little tender- 
foot; The plain but the s'mp'e truth; Mister 
man; Good luck ABC PARAMOUNT 17] 
Smith. immy. trio. The nearness of you; East 
of the sun; Penthouse Serenade; I can’t get 
started BLUE NOTE 1563 
Togawa. Paul. with Dave Baltazar—alto, Dick 
Johnson-piano, Ben Tucker, Togawa plays 
drums. Oriental b'ues; Lover man; It’s all 
right with me; Peanuts; Love for sale: Ben’s 
blues MODE 104 
Vinson. Eddie. Vinson sings and plays alto with 
Newman, Coker, Foster, Rouse, Quinichette. 
Graham etc etc. Cleanhead’s back in town: 
That's the way to treat your woman; Troub!e 
in mind; Kidney stew; Sweet lovin’ baby: 
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Caldonia; It ain’t necessarily so; Cherry red: 
Is you is or is you ain’t my baby; I just 
can’t keep the tears from tumbiing down; 
You're baby ain’t sweet like mine; Hold it 
right there BETHLEHEM 5005 

Weston. Randy. with Cecil Payne, Al Dreares 
(dms), Ahmed Abdul-Malik (bass) Solemn 
meditation;: Just a riff; You go to my head; 
Once in a while; Hoid ’em Joe; It’s all right 
with me; Chessman’s delight; Solemn medita- 
tion RIVERSIDE RLP 12-232 

Williams. Cootie and Rex Stewart with Hawkins, 
Freeman, Lawrence Brown, J. C. Higginbotham, 
Hank Jones, Billy Bauer, Milt Hinton, Gus 
Johnson, I’m beginning to see the light; Do 
nothing ‘till you hear from me; Alphonse and 
Gaston; I got a right to sing the blues; Walkin’ 
my baby back home; When your lover has 
gone; [ knew you when JAZZTONE J1268 
(another classic that will probably never be 

issued here} 

Wiggins. Geratd. with Eugene Wright, Bill 
Douglas. Around the world;, Aouda; Coquette; 
Around the world-beguine; The royal barge; 
Way out West SPECIALITY SP2101 

Waller. Fats. I'll dance at your wedding; 
Original E flat biues; You’re laughing at me: 
Ring dem bells; Handful of keys; I used to 
love you; Sweet and slow 

VICTOR LPM1502 

Wiggs. Johnny. with Ray Burke, Emile Christian 
(The man who was with the ODJB in England 
in 1918), Armand Hug, Santo Pecora, Sherwood 
Mangiapane, Ed Souchon. No titties available. 

GOLDEN CREST LP 1001 

Young, Webster. Webster Young (cornet with 
Quinichette, Puma, Waldron, May, Thigpen. 
The lady; God bless the child; Moanin’ low; 
Good morning; Heartache: Don’t explain; 
Strange fruit PRESTIGE 7106 
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MEMORIES OF NEW ORLEANS 
Continued from page 10 

mug for the camera). I took the shot and 
as | walked back to the table she began 
to sing “Lonesome Road”. My goose- 
pimples returned and J sat and drank my 
beer and knew that I was sitting in a 
dance hall in New Orleans and listening 
to the beat-blues at two o'clock in the 
morning. De finished with a grey and 
olive chorus and I knew that this was all 
story-book stuff: this was Lomax or 
Edward Smith stuff and it never really 
happened to anyone. 

But it did. It happened to me quite a 
number of times in New Orleans, . . 

One night I went to a birthday party 
for De De. Charlie and some of the boys 
had brought him a cake on the top of 
which they had placed a tiny gold trum- 
pet. Under the trumpet an_ obliging 
baker had inscribed the first three bars 
of “Careless Love”. 

Charlie and I arrived with the beer 
and pretty soon De couldn't play at all. 
Billy sat at the piano and Charlie got 
out his cornet and we sat around with 
all those fine coloured people and 
listened to Billy sing “Careless Love’, 
“Nobody Knows You” and some more 
blues. We drank a lot of beer and talked 
a bit and afterwards we ate the delicious 
Creole food. that Lionel’s mother had 
prepared. 

To be accepted, to be a part of it like 
that, is the biggest kick of all. 

Unfortunately, I did not get to listen to 
De and Billy again before | left. But I 
did hear the tapes they made for Sam 
Charters and, once again, I hope that 
Sam can find a label that will issue some 
of the very eloquent and persona) jazz 
of Billy and De De Pierce. 

(To be concluded next month) 


Photographs page 9. Top: Eddie Morris, Punch 

Miller, Steve Ingram and Simon Frazier. Middle: 

Kid Thomas. Bottom: Louis Ne'son, Ed Washing- 

ton and Joe James. All taken at Associated Artists 
Studio by Tony Standish. 


JAZZMAN’S DIARY 
Continued from page 11 


intended to take both his wife and two 
eldest sons round Britain with him. 
Harold Pendleton, who was going round 
with them as leader of the outing, 
blanched visibly. Children and the salty 
comments and hazards of coach tours do 
not mix. 

As far as we know, it all happened as 
well. The entire happy band of friends, 
including the Jazz Couriers and Pendle- 
ton (who characteristically missed the 
first coach call completely) are, at the 
time of writing somewhere between 
Cardiff and Newcastle. And the best of 
British luck. 

We missed the opening concert of the 
tour due to a prior engagement at 
Twickenham, but we got back into town 
to slip hoarsely into our seats for the 
8.30 show at the Festival Hall. 

It was an uneventful show. Brubeck 
held the crowd in the palm of his hand, 
and received a tremendous ovation, The 
contribution of the Jazz Couriers was the 
surprising part of the show. Apart from 
the delightfully off beat compering of 
Ronnie Scott, who announced’ one 
number as being from a recently issued 
LP entitled “Jim Dale Sings Thelonious 
Monk”, the musical standard was excel- 
lent. The balance of fast ones, and of 
slow ones, and of ballads and originals 


was just right. The extent to which the 
crowd responded can be guaged by the 
fact that only one person clapped at the 
announcement of the last number—a 
point traditionally reserved for the cries 
of “about time too” and _ thunderous 
applause. 

Dave Brubeck, in person (and in fact 
all of the Quartet) were what we had 
hoped for. Joe Morello’s drumming was 
a knockout. We intend to hear them as 
often as possible before the tour ends, 
and perhaps to write more fully on them 
in the next issue. 


JAMES ASMAN’S 
JAZZ CENTRE 


is now open 


Jazz Specialists in LPs, 78s, 
Second-hand items and deletions 
45s and EPs. 


ALL MAKES IN STOCK 


James Asman’s Jazz Centre. 


23a New Row, St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 


(opposite the New Theatre and one minute 
from Leicester Square Tube Station) 


COVENT GARDEN 1380 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 


THE SECOND LINE. Illustrated magazine of the New Orleans 
Jazz Club. Jan./Feb.; Mar./Apl.; May/June; July/Aug.; 
Sept./Oct.; Nov./Dec. 1957. Price 2/3 a copy post free, or 
12/6 the set. 


JAZZ JOURNAL 1956 and 1957 complete-bound, hard board 
covers, gilt lettering on face and spine. 35/- post free. 


BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues Panassié). 
1/6 per copy. Some back issues available. 


JAZZ HOT (Chas Delaunay)—-25/- per year 2/- Trial Copy. 


JAZZ JOURNAL, Back issues 1950-51 available, price 1/8d 
per copy, post free. Selection of back issues 1955-56 available 
at bargain prices, 6 for 6/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 3/6 (post 9d.) 


PICK-UP. June 1947 and Sept. 1947 issues available, price 6d. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. Louis Armstrong, Duke Ellington, Earl 
Hines, Josh White. On art paper. 10d each, 2d postage. Ma 
Rainey (4 colours on art paper), 1/- each. 2d postage. 


SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL 
MORTON numbers—Big Fat Ham. Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ 
Boy Blues. The Crave. The Naked Dance. The Miserere. 
Sweet Substitute. Why? We are Elks. If You Knew. My 
Home Is In a Southern Town. Buddy Bolden’s Blues, 3/3 
per copy. post free. 


FROM: 


JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE, 
27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12. 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word. 


METRONOME RHYTHM CIRCLE. Jazz Record Programmes 
Every Wednesday at 7.30, 93 Norwood Road, S.E.24. Visitors 
Welcomed. 


TAPE/DISC/TAPE transfered to unbreakable LP and 78 
records. Recorders hired. Compositions submitted to 
impresarios. 1800ft. new, plastic extended play tape from 
37/6. 1200ft. standard 25/-. SOUND NEWS, 10 Clifford 
Street, London, W.1. 


YOUNG MAN (Trad. Jazz Fan) wishes contact same, with 
' view to Jazz Holiday in London June 14th-22nd. Write c/o 
Jazz Journal. Box No. 6. 


Complete sets of JAZZ JOURNAL 1948 (8 issues), 1949, 1950, 
1951, 1952. In good condition—what offers? Write c/o Jazz 
Journal, Box No. 5. 


USE OF DARKROOM AND ENLARGER REQUIRED 
EVENINGS AND WEEK-ENDS by experienced photo- 
grapher, 35mm. only. Write to T. Standish, 26, Westbourne 
Terrace, London, W.2. 


TAPE RECORDISTS. — WRITE FOR’ DESCRIPTIVE 
FOLDER. Discs Made from Your Tapes. — SAPPHIRE 
RECORDINGS, 195, Kings Cross Road. London. W.C.1. 


LONELINESS. Pen and Personal Friendships. Marriage 


Partners. All districts and ages. Write for Brochure with 
actual photos to:— EDNA HANSON, DENTON, 
MANCHESTER. 
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MARCH MISCELLANY! MODERN, MAINSTREAM & MOULDY! 


GEORGE WETTLING JAZZ TRIOS Rose Room /Louise/Soon/Save It Pretty Mama/Old Folks/ 


Pennies From Heaven/ Please Be Kind/ Anything For You /Shine/Bye and Bye/etc., etc. 12” LP 59/6 
DJANGO REINHARDT (w. various groups) Charleston/Chicago/ Driving Me Crazy /Sentimental 
Mood / I’ve Found a New Baby/ Alabamy Bound/Lady Be Good/Bouncin’ Around/6 others 12” LP 57/6 
MUGGSY SPANIER AND HIS RAGTIMERS The Great Sixteen! 12” LP 57/6 
JOE NEWMAN OCTET Soon/Limehouse BI./Dream a Little Dream/Corner Pocket/ If I Could Be 
With You/Thing of the Past/Leonice/Jack’s Wax/Topsy /Captain Spaulding/etc., etc. 12” LP 57/6 
MODERN JAZZ QUARTET Golden Striker/One Never Knows/Cortege/ Venice/etc., etc. 12” LP 57/6 
CHARLIE PARKER (w. various groups) Relaxin’ at Camarillo/Cheers/Carvin’ the Bird/Max Is 
Making Wax/Stupendous / Klactoveedeestene / Dexterity/Trade Winds/etc., etc. 10” LP 39/6 
TRUMPET TIME (Buck Clayton and Hot Lip Page groups) Diga Diga Doo/We’re In The Money / 
Love Me or Leave Me/ World On a String/ Happy Medium/Love, You Funny Thing/etc., etc. 10” LP 39/6 
LESTER YOUNG AND K. C. GROUPS 3 Little Words/4 O’Clock Drag/Jo-Jo/I Got Rhythm/1I Want 
a Little Girl/Countless Bl./Pagin’ the Devil/Way Down Yonder in N.O. 10” LP 39/6 


EDDIE BERT GROUP Walk With Me/Cardboard Coffee/Nosmo King/Moon & Sand/etc., etc. 10” LP 39/6 
BIG MACEO Chicago Breakdown/County Jail/Texas Stomp/Maceo’s 32-20/ Big Rd. BI./Detroit 


Jump/ Texas BI./Tuff Luck BI. 10” LP 39/6 
SONNY BOY WILLIAMSON Dealing With the Devil/War Time BI./Mellow Chick Swing/ Polly 
Put Your Kettle On/Million Years Bl./Rub a Dub/Cold Chills/Early in the A.M. 10” LP 39/6 
DUKE ELLINGTON ORCH. Rockin’ In Rhythm/Jazz Lips/Ring Dem Bells/Cotton Club Stomp/ 
Double Check Stomp/Shout ’Em, Aunt Tillie/It’s Glory / Stevedore Stomp 10” LP 39/6 
BUNK JOHNSON’S VETERANS Mama’s Gone, Goodbye/Careless Love/Jelly Roll/Spicy Advice/ 
Arkansas BI./Ballin’ the Jack/Panama/Lowdown BI. 10” LP 32/6 


PREVIOUSLY ADVERTISED ITEMS MAY STILL BE OBTAINABLE! PLEASE ENQUIRE. 


Have you sent for our list of impending deletions yet? (6d.). Or for details of our RECORD AND 
BOOK CLUB? Did you know that we send all records post free to inland customers or that we 
specialize in tax free export parcels (last year we despatched to more than thirty different coun- 
tries!)? Safe arrival and your entire satisfaction guaranteed, backed up by our unique experience of 
everything in jazz. So... 


Drop a line to 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 
J.R.R.A. Founder Member 
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THE GREATEST 


CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD 


GREAT NEW SPECIAL RELEASE :— 


AT THE BLACKHAWK_ 


-LAE 12094 


PREVIOUS RELEASES 


SERGE CHALOFF 
The fable of Mabel etc. 
LAE 12052 


ART PEPPER 


Meets the rhythm section 
LAC 12066 


THE BLUES 


featuring 


CHICO HAMILTON, 


GERRY MULLIGAN etc. 


LAE 12063 


SHELLY MANNE 
And his friends— 


LEROY VINNEGAR and 


ANDRE PREVIN 
LAC 12075 


BUDDY COLLETTE 


Man of many parts 
LAE 12090 


The 


CURTIS COUNCE 
Group 


LAC 12073 


BILL PERKINS OCTET 


On Stage 
LAE 12078 


FIREHOUSE FIVE 


Plays for lovers 
LAG 12074 


Printed by H. C. Dunckley (Wrotham) Ltd.. Borough Green, Kent. 
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